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it had no opposition to fear. It has demanded the command of 
the Bulgarian troops, and has handed in to the Regency a Note 
insisting that the traitors who seized Prince Alexander shall 
not be tried until the public mind has further “calmed down.” 
The Regents, knowing that the Czar is peremptory on this 
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Prince Bismarck has published, through the North German 
Gazette, an explanation of his policy in Bulgaria. It is sub- 
stantially the one we ventured to suggest a fortnight since. 
A hostile attitude, says the writer, on the part of Germany to- 
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way depart from precedent. The situation in Bulgaria was 
critical. “ No, I will not say critical, but serious, which may 
become critical.” The Government had been applauded by all 
parties for its former conduct in Bulgaria, and had therefore 
some claim to the confidence of the country. It was totally 
unable, without doing mischief, to explain the situation—which, 
however, the newspapers were not interpreting rightly—but if 
it became necessary to take action, Parliament would be called 
together. The “aim of the Government is to maintain in an 
efficient form the concert of Europe, with a view to the preserva- 
tion of the peace of Europe.” That speech leaves an impres- 
sion that some scheme is in preparation; but what can it 
possibly be? ‘The concert of Europe! Was Lord Randolph 
repeating a formula, or is everybody to have something, and to 
lie down to sleep while the something is digested ? 





Mr. Parnell opened the debate on his Land Bill on Mon- 
day in a studiously moderate speech, gritty with statistics. 
He rested his case on figures showing that the Land Court 
had not anticipated any fall in prices, that the fall had 
exceeded 20 per cent. all round, and that, consequently, the 
tenants would have been better off if the old prices had con- 
tinued and the old rents. He was supported on the same night 
by Mr. Gladstone, whose main argument was that in conceding 
a Commission of Inquiry into judicial rents, the Government 
had admitted their expectation of finding them excessive ; and 
ou Tuesday by Mr. Morley, whose speech was far the best on 
that side of the question. He argued that if the inquiry by 
a Commission was right, so was an inquiry by the Land 
Jourt, which, moreover, would have the merit of being effectual. 
He ridiculed the story of rising prices, showing that the fall in 
butter affected £16,000,000 sterling of produce, while the rise in 
wool affected only £320,000, and offered as a compromise that 
the tenant should be required to pay three-fourths of his rent 
before receiving permission to appeal for abatement, and should 
give a special lien on his tenant-right for the remainder. 
Finally, he pointed to the Bill as one essential to social order 
during the winter, and denounced the “ confiscations,” the con- 
fiscations of to-day, which, he maintained, marked in Ireland the 
enforcement of landlord rights, Mr. Parnell strolled away when 
his speech was spcken, and no other Irishman defended the Bill, 
except Mr. Dillon, who made a passionate defence of it, alleging 
that in Kerry and Clare especially evictions were the original 
source of outrages, which followed them in exact proportion. 
He threatened agrarian war if the Bill were refused. 

The chief speakers on the other side were Mr. Gibson, 
Solicitor-General for Ireland, Mr. Matthews, Lord Hartington, 
and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. Mr. Gibson pointed ont 
that the Bill prejudged the ordered inquiry into rents, that 
no such stay of action was granted against any creditor 
bunt the landlord—a really important argument too little 
considered—and that no eviction could take place for less 
than twelve months’ rent. Mr. Matthews maintained the 
high doctrine that the Land Act gave the owners a pledge that 
their rents should continue for fifteen years, which is hardly 
maintainable unless the rents can be shown to be “ fair,” and 
answered with great effect in the House Mr. Gladstone's pro- 
position. Tiaally, Sir M. Hicks-Beach wound up the debate 
with a speech asserting that the Bill was only intended to 
embarrass, maintaining that the number of evictions was no 
proof of inability to pay, and declaring that the Bill upset the 
arrangement of 1581. He made no concession whatever, but 
rather threatened that if in the winter the rent-war went on 
in Ireland, Parliament would be called together before its 
time to supply Government with the necessary powers. The 
division showed a majority of 95 against the Bill, the numbers 
being 297 to 202. 

The numbers surprised the Liberals; but every member of 
the Tory Party was either present or had paired; and of 38 
Unionists present, 35 voted with Sir M. Hicks-Beach. They 
had very little option, for the Government must be sustained, 
at all events until its Irish policy is made known; but most of 
them were entirely coavinced by Lord Hartington’s speech. It 
was most moderate, but dead against the Bill. He denied that 
the appointment of the Commission admitted the heaviness of the 
judicial rents, showed that those rents were the admitted basis 
of Mr. Gladstone's recent Purchase 6ill—a most crushing retort 
from the Parliamentary point of view—denied that the Bill 
could be whittled down inta a harmless measure in Committee, 





and expressed his belief that under its provisions the paym 
of rents would be suspended throughout Ireland. He condade 
with a peroration denouncing interference with guaranteed rj hte 
except under the pressure of irresistible necessity. The es h 
made a deep impression in the House, where all tiga 
notice Lord Hartington’s immense advance in oratory ‘he 
result, probably, of profound conviction; but we do not see that 
it disposes of the grand point, which is that the Legislature 
having promised a fair rent, ought, if prices have fallen ss 
alleged, to lower the rental. Whether the allegation is true ‘ 
not, can be decided by the Court. We are quite certain that if 
Lord Hartington stood towards his tenants as Parliament 
stands towards Irish tenants, he would, in the event of a great 
fall in prices, make an adequate reduction, Why, then, should 
not Parliament ? 

Nothing teaches like responsibility. The Tories did not like 
the Closure while the Liberals were in power; but six weeks 
of debate, with the Parnellites obstructing business, have made 
them hearty converts, Lord Salisbury, speaking at gy 
Albans on Wednesday to a new county club, made it q 
principal topic of his speech that if representative govern. 
ment was to go on, the torture to which Members of Parliament 
were now subjected must be made to cease. Members of Parlia. 
ment were worse situated than convicts. In thus speaking, the 
Premier evidently expressed a formed decision, for on the same 
evening, the Chancellor of the Exchequer informed the House 
of Commons that the Government would next Session make 
it their first business to propose improvements in the methods 
of transacting business. They will be wise. They appear 
to fear Liberal resistance; but if they will only make the new 
rules drastic enough, and introduce expulsion as the penalty 
for any resistance to the Speaker, they need not fear opposition, 
They have only to dissolve, and no Haglish or Scotch Member 
who resists their proposals will be again returned. The common 
voter is utterly sick of obstruction in all its forms, and of the 
cowardice which prevents successive Governments from dealing 
with it. The “average elector” is a sterner person than the 
new Radicals, who are all flabbiness and philanthropic feeling, 
yet understand. 


The Roman Catholic Bishop of Ardagh seems to be at once 
a Bishop, a Nationalist, and a Christian,—characters, unforta- 
nately, not invariably united. In a recent address to his clergy, 
while speaking dolefully as to the peace of Ireland in the near 
fature, he warns the oppressed to have patience, as weil as the 
oppressor to remember his account; and while conjuring all to 
observe the golden law of charity, calls on the poor to forswear 
secret societies, and to obey the constituted authorities as a duty. 
“Tet us remind them also that if the day of national freedom 
seems to approach, the sins of the people may cause the day to 
be deferred, and other blessings withheld—that every crime 
will not only be used as an argument by enemies for refusing 
Ireland her constitutional rights, but will render us unworthy 
of the help of a just God, without which our labours must be 
fruitless.” We fear such words will be received in Ireland as 
mere counsels of perfection; but it is pleasant to read one 
charge with which, though it is Nationalist, any non-political 
Christian can sympathise. The old race of Catholic Bishops in 
Ireland, thongh dying, is not extinct. 


Mr. Morley’s friends tell us we did not do him jastice in our 
reference last week to his attitude towards obstruction. We 
spoke of “the absence of any spoken censure of his followers 
and allies.” It is pointed out that Mr. Morley spoke twice, once 
appealing to Mr. Conybeare to withdraw his motion, and once 
in defence of Captain Plunkett, who had been attacked by Dr. 
Tanner. Noone who refers to these speeches will, we should 
imagine, find in them any strenuous protest or censure, or any 
expression of a determination to join the Government, at all costs, 
in crushing obstruction,—the attitude which might have been 
expected from Mr. Morley. The fact that Mr. Morley was at the 
time practically in command of the Liberal Party, would have 
made a strong censure ou his part most useful. Had he threatened, 
in the event of obstruction being persisted in, to withhold his 
support and that of his party from Mr. Parnell’s measure, the 
Irish must have yielded. Instead, he contented himself with 
telling Mr. Conybeare that he thought Lord Randolph Churchill's 
proposal to treat the Education Votes as non-contentious “ was 
not an unreasonable one,” and with tacking on to his defence o 
Captain Plunkett the following qualified phrases :—* Hon 
Members below the gangway were,’ he said, “ undoubtedly 
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ad to protest against the policy of which Captain Plunkett 
ba metimes been the instrument; but he thought that their 
yo "4 must now have been gained. He trusted that the Com- 
et would be allowed to proceed to a division without further 
: * Surely there is no very great misrepresentation in 
aking, concerning such words, of the absence of censure on 


the policy of obstruction. 


The Zorillists, as they call in Spain the Republican section 
favourable to violence, have made another futile attempt at revo- 
lation. Late on Sunday night, three hundred men, infantry 
and cavalry belonging to the garrison of Madrid, broke out of 
parracks and crossed Madrid to invite the artillery stationed 
neat the docks to join them and proclaim the Republic. The 
artillery fired on them instead, and the men dispersed, part of 
them flying southwards by railway. General Pavia, who com- 
mands in Madrid, at once ordered troops in pursuit, the provin- 
cial garrisons remained faithful, and by Wednesday the whole of 
the insurgents had been captured, mostly in small parties. It 
iz believed that the men will be pardoned, as mere tools, but that 
the chief mutineer, General Villacampa, the officers, commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned, and the ringleaders of the few 
civilians who joined the movement, will be executed. The 
émeute has rather strengthened than weakened the throne, and 
its organisers failed to secure even the Stock Exchange profit 
from a fall which was their first object; but it is doubtful 
whether lenity would be good policy. Two Generals, General 
Velarde and a Count Mirasol, were murdered en route; and the 
recent history of Europe suggests that the old ideas as to the 
heinousness of treason had an excuse not only in morals, but in 
sound policy. It is a curious fact that a rumour, based, it is 
said, on a telegram, was circulated in London on Monday that 
“the baby "—i.e, the infant King—“ has been stolen.” Was 
that part of the plot? At all events, they could not make him 
sign his abdication. 


The rumour about the King of Spain was doubtless 
invented for Stock Exchange purposes, but no one would 
have been surprised had it been true. The crime would be 
no worse than the kidnapping of Prince Alexander, which all 
Europe has agreed to forgive, and part of it to profit by. The 
truth is, Europe is distinctly receding in public morality. 
In every country except France, a party of assassination is 
threatening statesmen, making repression harder, and rendering 
advacce next to impossible. In Bulgaria, Prince Alexander 
was twice attacked, the second assault being an attempt to 
wreck his train. In Roumania, the Opposition have just shot 
at the Premier, M. Bratiano. In our own country, Mr. Chamber- 
lain is to be accompanied on his travels by a skilled inspector of 
police. In all three places, those who would profit by assassina- 
tion look on placidly, while in Bulgaria the Administration is 
publicly forbidden by a Great Power to try its kidnappers. 
Europe is descending to the level of Asia, where the assassin is 
considered a weapon like any other; oris, indeed, sinking below 
it, for there a little fair-play is allowed, and a King may hang his 
assailant if he can. If there is any truth in history, the Sove- 
reigns and statesmen will have terrible reason before long to 
regret the impunity which they are helping to ensure to 
criminals. Itis not in their interest that the Decalogue will 
be abolished. 

The Tiines’ correspondent in Paris publishes and vouches for 
anaccount of the means by which M. de Freycinet compelled the 
Pope to give up his project of sending a Legate, and afterwards 
a Nuncio, to Pekin. The Legate, Mgr. Agliardi, was actually 
appointed and instructed, when the French Premier forwarded 
to Leo XIII. a despatch threatening that if an Envoy of any 
description were sent to Pekin, “the French Ambassador to the 
Vatican would be at once withdrawn, the Concordat would be 
abolished, Church and State in France would be separated, and 
the State grant of 50,000,000 fr. a year to the Catholic religion 
would be suppressed.” The despatch was received on Sunday, the 
12th inst., and the Pope, reflecting on the position of French 
Catholics, on the same day informed the Ambassador that, reserv- 
ing the rights of the Church, the Embassy would be postponed. 
Even M. de Freycinet, the least scrupulous Premier in Europe, 
has hitherto done nothing like this. To coerce an independent 
Sovereign, as France acknowledges the Pope to be, may be 

justifiable ; but to coerce one who had done nothing but propose 
to send a messenger to a distant State, by threatening to strip 
all his friends in the territory sending the menace, is outrageous. 
France desires to pose as protector of the Catholic Church in 





Asia, and to prove her right, threatens the Head of that Church, 
if he attempts to help in protecting her converts in China, with 
a fine to be levied on his priests of £2,000,000 a year. And 
then the French Church is accused of unreasoning prejudice 
because it says the Republic is unfriendly ! 


The Prince of Wales has offered a suggestion for the celebra- 
tion of her Majesty’s Jubilee year. He wishes an Institute to 
be founded, by subscription, of course, to be devoted to India 
and the Colonies, which shall be at once a museum, an exhibi- 
tion, and a debating-hall for Indian and colonial subjects. He 
therefore asks the Lord Mayor to open a fund with this object. 
The Lord Mayor, of course, has complied eagerly; and as 
subscriptions started by the Prince rarely fail, we may 
presume that the funds will speedily be forthcoming. The 
proposal, which we have described at some length elsewhere, 
is an exceedingly good one; but it is curious to see how 
the Imperial idea grows upon the imaginations of the Royal 
Family. The Queen obviously feels her headship over so many 
countries in all continents, and so does the Heir-Apparent. We 
can only hope that neither will forget how completely their 
position within the world is based upon their position within the 
little country of which nowadays one scarcely hears the name. 
Treland we always have with us, and Scotland on most days; 
but England, which mastered them, and leadiug them all built 
the Empire, is losing even its name in the ugly phrase, “ Great 
Britain.” We could find it in our hearts sometimes to wish 
that “the Empire” and its rulers had to get along without 
England, say, for a week. How the empty sack would collapse! 


The discovery of two large gold-fields, or rather systems of 
gold-fields, is announced this week. The first is in Tasmania, 
and is a little too brilliant for belief, the local editors writing of 
reefs which yield 164 ounces to the ton. Theexaggeration appears, 
however, to cover this truth, that a rich field has been found. 
The other discovery is of mines extending along the Southern 
and Western border of the Transvaal Republic in South Africa. 
The gold is found in quartz reefs extending over a great area, and 
as rich ag any in the world. A great number of companies have 
been formed, and one of them has paid a dividend after its first 
crushing ; while another has already returned 31 per cent. on its 
capital. Another field is also reported at Etheredge, ia Queens- 
land, to which miners are hastening from all Australia. As the 
world wants gold to make up the increasing scarcity, this is 
good news, and it is especially good for the future of South 
Africa. Really large fields there would soon attract English 
settlers enough to reduce both the native question and the 
Dutch question to manageable proportions. It is the extent 
of the fields, however, which is important, rather than the 
quantity of gold yielded per ton. The latter concerns share- 
holders; the former involves the duration of the new industry, 
which is shrinking both in California and Australia. 


The Americans think they can improve greatly upon cremation, 
which, with all its recommendations, hurts the general feeling, 
and consequently does not spread so rapidly as it should. Their 
latest idea is that if the dead body were placed in a mould, 
something like the mould used for metal castings, and the 
space filled with fluid concrete, the corpse could be put away 
wherever it was most convenient—say, in a gradually rising 
pyramid—without inconvenience, and at a very low general 
rate of expense. That is not a bad suggestion; but then, in- 
stead of building a pyramid which would soon tower above the 
city, and not increase its cheerfulness, why not set aside a field 
for the concreted corpses? And if we could introluce into the 
concrete some destructive agency, so that the corpses should 
fertilise it, and restore to earth what they have taken from it, 
would not that be an improvement? Most American inventors 
would say “ Yes” to both propositions, probably without being 
aware that they would simply have restored the practice of 
burial with a stone coffin instead of a wooden one. Nothing 
can surpass the antiseptic power of the earth, or its ultimate 
capacity of destruction; and the new suggestions are all either 
based on.hurry, or on a notion that dead bodies should be kept 
for some lengthened period, the old idea of embalming. If we 
could leave the present system alone, but provide for carrying it 
out more perfectly, so that the poor, for example, should always 
be buried reverently, we should save some thought and a great 
deal of laceration of feeling. 


Bank Rate, 3h per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 1003 to 101. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——@——_ 
THE DEBATE ON MR. PARNELL’S BILL. 


HE debate has not convinced us that the Government was 
wise in refusing all concession to Mr. Parnell. Mr. 
Gladstone, it is true, was for once in his life too Parliamentary, 
and pressed the argument that the Government, in granting a 
Commission of Inquiry into rents, had conceded that reductions 
would be necessary, a great deal too far, The Government 
had conceded nothing of the kind. As Lord Hartington 
showed, they granted the inquiry because there is throughout 
Ireland a conflict of opinion as to the failure to pay rents, one 
party holding that they cannot be paid, and another party 
that they would be paid but for the intimidation of the 
National League. That conflict of itself justifies inquiry. It 
is also true, as Lord Hartington argued, that it is most 
dangerous for the Legislature to interfere with existing rights 
of property, except under the plea of imperative necessity ; 
but then, an imperative necessity is just the plea put 
forward. Every Irishman on the popular side maintains, 
truly or falsely, that the rent simply cannot be paid. 
One object of the Bill was admitted to be just. No one 
attempted to defend the exclusion of the leaseholders from 
the Land Act ; and the point being conceded, Parliament might 
wisely have displayed even a precipitate haste to remedy an 
acknowledged injustice. There was no great urgency, but still, 
as no one was opposing, a little hurry to do right would have 
suggested to Irishmen that the reluctance of the House to assail 
judicial rents did not proceed from lack of sympathy with tenants, 
for, once convinced of a claim, the House of Commons would 
act as decidedly as if it had been an Irish representative body. 
Nor, as regards the main purpose of the Bill, is it possible to 
read Mr. Parnell’s coldly moderate speech, and Mr. Morley’s 
outspoken statements, without believing that judicial rents 
were settled without reference to the future of prices—how, 
indeed, could they be settled with reference to it ?—+that prices 
have fallen heavily since the rents were settled; and that if 
the Commissioners had foreseen the course of trade, they would 
have fixed a lower standard. Indeed, they have been fixing 
one lower by 9 per cent. since the fall set in. If that is the 
case—and we cannot conceive an answer to Mr. Morley’s 
argument showing that the articles in which prices have fallen 
are just the articles on which Ireland depends—an abate- 
ment is necessary, if only to fulfil the promise of the Legis- 
lature to the tenantry, which was to secure them a fair rent. 
As to the principle on which the abatement should be made, 
Mr. Parnell is all wrong, and his suggestion may even be 
denounced as monstrous; but that could have been omitted 
from the Bill, which would then have only called upon the 
Land Court to revise its assessment according to the principle 
of the Land Act, and to protect the tenant from eviction till 
it had done so. It is easy to say that the rule ordering the 
tenant to pay a half-rent into Court, was in effect a direction 
to the Court to reduce rent one-half; but the Court was left 
quite free, and Mr. Morley distinctly offered to raise the pro- 
portion payable to three-fourths, and to charge the remaining 
fourth against the compensation payable to the tenant on 
disturbance. That was surely a compromise worth dis- 
cussion. We heartily agree with Lord Hartington that we 
ought not to secure social order at the price of injustice, and 
with Sir M. Hicks-Beach that the plea of possible disorder is 
not one which ought to induce Parliament to legislate in haste ; 
but then, do either of those propositions fully apply? The con- 
tention as regards the first is that tenants are not seeking an 
unjust privilege, but a settlement acknowledged to be in 
accordance with the principle of the Land Act ; and, as regards 
the second, all recent precedent is against us. If Parliament is 
not to legislate for Ireland in an unusual way in order to avoid 
a social conflict, what did it pass the Land Act for? Is 
there any other justification for that Act which would weigh 
for a moment with responsible statesmen against the cer- 
tain results of interfering with customary tenure? As it 
seems to us, Sir M. Hicks-Beach and Mr. Morley could in a 
very few hours have arranged a Bill which would have been 
wholly consistent with the Land Act, have averted much 
trouble this winter, have justified every eviction for refusal 
to pay rent, and have convinced all Irish tenants that the 
British majority, while refusing Home-rule, have in no way 
prejudged the agrarian case against them. By assuming an 
attitude of blank resistance, the Government, of course, 
secured a victory; but then, they also enabled Mr. Parnell to 
say that Liberal Englishmen admit his case, and that in 





insisting on reduction Irishmen will only off . 
announces itself on this matter of a“ Peale, which 
Government almost compelled themselves to resort hy 

and to threaten, as Sir M. Hicks-Beach did, that if the mee, 
struggle grew sharp, it would be necessary to call Parl eo 
together and ask for new powers,—the exact course a 
a Government proposal is known, it is expedient {5 

There is, indeed, one argument of high poli ; 
Parnell’s Bill which is entitled to the pi rep a = 
makes of the profit of the staple industry of Ireland a subjee . 
debate. Wecan conceive no worse condition fora pt Hie 
one in which the livelihood of its citizens depends upon Parl 
mentary conflict, and one party is understood to favour pd 
cessions which another party resists. Such a condition of affair 
must make of politics an auction, in which success belongs to the 
highest bidder, and the electors are, in fact, paid for their verdict 
and support. That is the consecration of bribery in its na 
demoralising form, when the whole population is bribed 
and in the multitudinousness of the sinners, forgets to be 
ashamed. We have not arrived at that condition yet, because 
all the electors of the Kingdom are not affected by a fall in 
Irish rents; but as regards Ireland we are near it, and the 
consequences must be infinitely bad. If rents are to be 
settled by Act, any pretext will do for discussing them: he 
will be the greatest patriot who cuts them down the most, and 
the statesman who supports the cutting will bs the votery 
favourite. Mr. Parnell will be the farmers’ idol for his Bij) 
and Mr, Gladstone their favourite for pleading that it should 
be discussed. Nothing can be worse; but then, how is that 
to be avoided? Rents in Ireland are Parliamentary rerts, }f 
Parliament is to settle what is a fair rent, Parliament must 
discuss rents and fairness too ; and if Parliament discusses rents 
the pressure from voters who desire them to be low must be 
severe, and may be irresistible. The protection against that 
evil is the practice of regarding profit as outside the action of 
Parliament ; but that practice as regards Irish land has been 
given up. It is argued that the arrangement under the Land 
Act should be regarded as final, and then the evil will dis 
appear; but how is that finality to be secured? The arrangement 
may be utterly unfair, and then both parties must reconsider 
it : or it may be detested, and then one or the other party will 
reconsider it if it can, The way out does not lie in talking of 
an impossible finality, but in addressing ourselves seriously to 
the matter, and devising a plan which from its own nature must 
necessarily be final, because under it rent will practically cease 
to exist, the cultivators becoming either mortgaged freeholders, 
or copyholders at a fixed quit-rent. That is the solution for 
the Irish agrarian difficulty, and there is no other; and those 
who deny or question it are only strengthening the argument 
for Home-rule. They are making the peasantry, who other- 
wise would be divided, all friendly to that plan, because, what- 
ever else it did, it would place them beyond the danger of 
eviction for ever. There is no consistency in promising that 
Parliament shall legislate as if it were Irish, and then refusing 
to discuss the subject which, if Ireland had Home-rule, would 
absorb all others. 

This is the rock upon which we have a dread of the 
Unionists splitting. They, or rather some of them, havea hope 
that the mere enforcement of the law, to be strengthened if 
necessary, will of itself restore social order; and it will not. Such 
enforcement is not only necessary, but it is a duty which it is 
criminal to neglect ; but when the law is enforced, there will 
remain the agrarian question, which is the root alike of social 
disorder, of the demand for Home-rule, and of the power 
which the Parnellites now wield within the walls of 
Parliament. The agrarian question in Ireland means the 
security of the cultivator; and until he is secure, however 
heavily burdened, there will be no more quiet in Ireland 
than there would be in an Indian province without the same 
condition. The first work of the Unionists is to deal with 
this difficulty ; and till they have done so, they will never 
secure what ought to be, and in the end must be, the first 
object of their ambition,—solid Irish assistance in resisting the 
demand for Home-rule. They were right enough, a3 the 
Government had determined to wait, in supporting them by 
their votes or their abstinence from the House; but it is 
condition that they are prepared to do something more to 
settle land-tenure than wait quietly till 1899. They may 
see from Mr. Parnell’s action how he regards such policy, bow 
he relies on tenure as his weapon, and how he dreads any fina 
settlement of what, be it imaginative or be it real, is the 
master grievance of Ireland. 
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THE WAR CLOUDS. 


HE outlook of Europe is on one side very bad. We are 
gnable to accept either the ethics or the policy taught 
Peace Society, holding that war may sometimes be a 
d often the least among many evils; but the present 
astonishing development of the tendency towards war saddens 
gs much as it does Mr. Richard. Not only have the 
dreams of 1851 disappeared, the vision of a disarmed earth 
: arbitrators and oratory, but the hopes of 1870, 
en predicted that after the defeat of France the 
ld would have rest for a long time from fear. 
There is more fear abroad than there ever was since the First 
Napoleon fell, and more reason for fear. The nations are 
crashed with defensive armaments, the annual military expen- 
jiture representing the interest at 4 per cent, upon three 
thousand millions sterling; yet there is not a country in 
Europe, except England, which is not waiting for a great war 
as for something as unavoidable as winter, or which at 
heart feels itself beyond the danger of a war of sub- 
jugation, The great German Power which was to be 
so peaceful has been peaceful, but has produced no peace. 
Even the Austro-German alliance, which by combining a 
nearly irresistible mass of trained soldiers under one guidance 
wemed such a final guarantee, has given Central Europe 
no security. France is ——- yn fos defy- 
‘no Germany. Germany is throbbing with expectation of a 
wnt stink from haa and Russia, in which, if she were 
defeated, her very independence might be lost. Half the 
Austrian Monarchy is clamouring for war as essential to its 
peace, and the other half is fearing it ; while Russia gloomily 
admits en v4 a na — oy — 
The health of the aged German Emperor is_ watchec 
with a burning eagerness, which reflects itself every week 
on the Stock Exchanges, because it is supposed that his 
life is one of the best guarantees for peace, as, indeed, we 
greatly fear it is. The nations are pressing on the manu- 
facture of improved weapons with feverish recklessness, as if 
time were of the last importance, and even the publicists who 
denounce the expense dissuade the Parliaments from resistance, 
and only demand that the policy to be pursued in the 
approaching war shall be made clear. The repeating-rifle must 
bebought, they say, if the Treasury is emptied ; but tell us who is 
tobeshot? So far have matters gone, that the Austro-German 
alliance, which recently held the world in check, is cracking under 
awish for war, and that Prince Bismarck openly defends himself 
for what his countrymen think weakness, by pleading the huge 
war he believes can be averted only by concession. For it is 
no“ adventure,” no short and sharp campaign, of which the 
nations are dreaming, but that gigantic calamity, a “ European 
war,” in which whole nations will be engaged, and first-class 
armies almost as large as peoples will slaughter one another, 
and the industry of a quarter of the globe will be mortgaged 
for half a century. Imagine Russia, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
and France all at once involved in a great war—and that is 
the anticipation—and where in Europe, except perhaps in 
this little island, will there be any peace, or at least any 
peace that will allow industry to proceed? It is a whole con- 
tinent which will be involved, and that the continent upon 
which the progress of the world depends. If Europe recedes, 
where is the motive-power to come from that will advance 
civilisation? The fear may pass away, but at this moment 
there is no capital in Europe where the news of a decision 
which would make war on tho grandest scale inevitable and 
immediate would be received with anything like surprise or 
incredulity. Europe, without wishing war, is listening for it. 
_ The worst of it is, that this is no passing phase of affairs. 
Nothing has happened that can end. There is no triumphant 
conqueror at the head of any State who is threatening all others 
with absorption or invasion. There has been no new explosion 
the effects of which cannot be righted without war. The 
Sovereigns and statesmen, who, according to Lord Beacons- 
field, govern the world, are not more eager for war than 
usual; while the greatest among them dreads it, and 
to the extent of his authority forbids its outbreak. 
The interests of the Kingdoms are not changed. The 
feelings which are to produce the next war are national 
feelings, many of them incurable except by the operation of 
Periods of time almost geological in their extent. Nothing 
but battle will remove the fierce distrust between Russia and 
Austria, for nothing else can prevent their permanent interests 
rom perpetually clashing in the most irritating way, or their 
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manent feud between German and Slav, a feud based on a 
mixture of fear and distaste arising from the depths of their 
characters, wil! not be extinguished by the death of Prince 
Bismarck or any other political event. The French eager- 
ness for revenge has lasted sixteen years, and if un- 
gratified, may last sixty. Changes in individual rulers yield 
no hope, for the hatreds have spread down to the people, and 
not only survive new facilities for intercommunication, bat 
seem to be positively increased by them. It is as they come 
into touch with one another that Austria and Russia mutually 
show their teeth. The bitterness between Teuton and Slav 
in Prussian Poland has only this year been expressed by Prince 
Bismarck in decrees of unprecedented violence, based openly 
and avowedly upon race-jealousy; and he himself declares 
only this week that if Germany is ever at war, France will 
need no alliance with the enemy of Germany to spring 
upon her back. Time, culture, intercourse, all seem 
powerless to soothe sentiments which defy reason, and 
survive any pressure of self-interest. It is madness for 
Germany and Austria to part, yet grave Magyar statesmen 
are advising, even urging, the divorce. We used to hope 
that with the rise of the peoples war would cease; but the 
peoples, inspired with an incurable dread, bear their heavy 
taxation, and a conscription under which they writhe, without 
resistance ; and Parliaments elected by universal suffrage no 
more murmur effectively against armies than the common 
people of Russia do. The only Parliament just now 
speaking on the subject, the Hungarian, is practically 
in favour of war, even if it is to cost Hungary an 
alliance which the most popular speakers declare to be 
most valuable. The slow rise of democracy is held to be 
unfavourable to war, the nations with a conscription declaring 
that they hate it; but then, if democracy is opposed to 
Chanvinism, it is favourable to that popular distrust and fear 
which, more than any vaingloriousness, is tempting the States 
to fight. The French peasantry will not fight China, but they 
are seizing foreigners everywhere as “ spies of Bismarck.” The 
Hungarians want war, because they say unless they fight the 
Slavs will one day crush them ; they are ready, in fact, from dread 
of being drowned, to jump into the river. As to compulsion 
to keep the peace, there is not a sign of it, * Europe,” the 
only effective compeller, being less capable of coherent or 
united action than at any period of her recent history. 
All statesmen say they want peace, but all increase their 
stores of powder, lest perchance because they are peaceful 
something should be taken away from them, or they 
should find themselves under the feet of a victorious enemy. 
There are a hundred good deeds which the Chancellors of the 
Three Empires would admit, if they spoke frankly, that they 
avoid out of pure fear of loss of strength, and M. de Freycinet 
would acknowledge in stronger words the same fear as the 
Chancellors. 

We are by no means certain that the war fever, at least in 
the form of panic, may not spread here. We have been a 
long while, quite sixteen years, without a panic, and it may be 
the interest of European Powers to produce one. Without be- 
lieving vague rumours from Constantinople, it is only too probable 
that Russia would like to embarrass us in Egypt, while France 
seems stricken with a sudden and unintelligible access of 
morbid vanity. The Russian journals declare that if England 
does anything, there will be war at once; while respectable 
French journals order us out of Egypt, and less respectabie 
ones threaten us with invasion by 500,000 men. Those 
are words, but they are words only uttered when nations 
are ill at ease, raging with great chagrins, or thinking 
over great dangers, and they may be followed by acts 
which would at once produce one of those alarms, fol- 
lowed by feverish armaments, from which for years past 
we have been so free. If England once caught the alarm, 
we should have the extraordinary spectacle of all Europe 
expecting war at once, and that with scarcely a change 
in the circumstances which only three years ago were sup- 
posed to work together so strongly for peace. France will still 
be Republican, Germany united, Austria allied with Germany, 
and Russia honeycombed with insurrection ; and yet war, which 
those circumstances were to prevent, will be believed at hand. 


THE ANARCHY IN BELFAST. 
[' is impossible that things in Belfast can be much longer 
allowed to yo on as they have been going for the past 
Not mere disorder, bat definite street-fighting 
the city. 
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passed their Bill for a Commission of Inquiry as if the incident 
of the riots were closed and the time had come for investigating 
the phenomena. Asa matter of fact, the riots are still going 
on, only diversified every now and then by a few days of 
comparative peace. The country is confused and undecided 
as to the relative claims of Protestant and Catholic mobs 
to be considered the injured and attacked party, and does 
not very much care; but as to one thing it is decided, 
and that is that the strect-fighting must be put a stop to. 
The country demands that, at whatever cost, order shall be 
restored in the great industrial centre of Ireland. We cannot 
ourselves help the feeling that the Government have not been 
stern enough in their measures of repression. They have been 
afraid of dispersing the mobs by volleys, as the recent orders 
given to the Black Watch to charge with the bayonet prove— 
though, as a matter of fact, if a crowd only stands, the 
bayonet is more deadly and far more cruel than the rifle— 
and when the police have fired, they have used buckshot 
instead of bullets. We hold this attempt to use half-measures 
to be extremely ill-advised, and in the end neither politic nor 
merciful, Military force should never be used against mobs 
except under the direst necessity, but when it is used, its 
effect should be overwhelming. A crowd should never be 
fired on except with the intention of executing, red-handed, 
men engaged in committing a felony. Peppering men with 
buckshot as a reminder that they should quietly go home to 
their beds is the wildest folly. The roughs soon learn that 
the chance of being killed, or even injured, is very small, and 
that they can enjoy the most stimulating form of excitement 
—and there is no excitement like street-fighting—at about 
the risk of a football-match, and accordingly stick to their 
game with great determination. In America, if the Militia are 
called out, it is not considered that they have been sent for from 
their homes to coax people to submission, and they clear the 
streets and quell the disturbance with deadly persistence, and 
with what sometimes seems too terrible severity. Our plea, how- 
ever, is not for using soldiers lightly against rioters ; it is rather 
for the reverse, for most rioting is mer2 noisy disorder, and is 
far better left to the constable. What we contend is that to 
call out the soldiers ought to be a most solemn step, delayed 
as long as possible; but that when once taken, it should be in 
such a way as to end all further disturbance then and there, 
and show the breakers of the public peace that there is no 
palliation for further resistance. The result of such action leads 
ultimately to far less bloodshed and far less demoralisation, 
than the plan of volleys of shot aud half-hearted charges, It 
is curious, too, that the Government have not used the Dragoons 
more in riding in among the rioters. No doubt it knocks the 
men and horses about a good deal; but soldiers are not toys, 
and when cavalry in suflicient numbers are sent at a mob, the 
streets clear of themselves. 

This weck’s street-fighting in Belfast has particularly well 
illustrated the soundness of the proposition that it is only 
encouraging rioters to deal out half-measures to them. 
The rioting begun on Sunday last in the attack on Divis 
Street Barracks, was renewed seriously on Tuesday, and again 
slightly on Wednesday. The occasion of the Tuesday riot 
was the burial of a young man named Thomas Boyle, a 
Roman Catholic who had been shot on the previous Sunday, 
A large crowd of Nationalists and Roman Catholics formed a 
procession, and conducted the body to the Milltown Cemetery. 
As the crowd returned, they found cordons of police and 
military drawn up to bar their passage into the Protestant 
districts of the town. The Daily News’ correspondent, who is 
not likely to write an account too favourable to the Protestants, 
says that not only was no attack made upon the Catholic pro- 
cession by the Protestants, but that only a very few Protestants 
were present at all. The procession mob, however, was irritated 
at finding their entrance to the rival districts barred, and they 
accordingly began to stone a body of military occupied on guard 
duty of this kind. These volleys of stones soon produced 
a riot so serious, that it became necessary for parties of the 
Black Watch and of the West Surrey. Regiment to charge 
the crowd. The mob, however, only retreated in order to 
offer later a still more stubborn resistance to the soldiers, and 
to pour, apparently both in front and from the rear, a hurri- 
cane of stones. The soldiers were then of necessity ordered 
to fix bayonets and disperse the rioters, and accordingly a 
charge which the correspondents describe as furious took 
place. For some time a scene of the wildest terror and con- 
fusion seems to have prevailed, though by some extraordinary 
chance no one was killed by the bayonets. The rioters, though 


continued to throw stones, with terrible 
demeanour of the mob seems to have oe jattouether, the 
was apparently only due to those hidden and blind he” and it 
sometimes prevent, as they often cause, riots, that th 
Belfast on Tuesday night did not take a still m 
turn, If the men of the Black Watch and i 
Surrey Regiment had been ordered to fire with ball : Wea 
and had fired with deadly effect, it is more than ae ’ 
one short, sharp fight would have ended the Belfcet a that 
some time. The men who rioted on Tuesday wiead — 
the slightest bodily harm befall them may well foe] al 
triumphant security, and consider that a new sdiadh = 
police, the soldiers, or the Protestants, will be equall pol 
citing and pleasantly rowdy, and equally as safe as the i * 
instead, fifteen or twenty of the worst characters wera a q . 
or wounded, their comrade-rouchs would think ‘sie - 
venturing to risk their own lives on what after all js to then 
nothing more than a faction-fight, and does not in re 
minds, involve any very serious aims or consequences, Whee 
men fight, not so much for any particular object as for th 
sake of the fighting, the relative chances of security fp ‘ 
bodily harm weigh with them very strongly. The ps 
to stop the stone-throwing of the Belfast rough js wae 
him understand that the game is one not worth the candle i 
As far as can be ascertained from the accounts published of 
this week’s rioting, the fault would seem to lie with th 
: ‘ Q 
Catholics; but the English papers, though they give an 
émeute in Madrid in great detail and large typo, furnish the 
Belfast news in such obscure and undetailed versions, that it 
would not be safe to draw any hasty deduction. But whether 
the riots were of Protestant or Catholic origin, at least the 
point to the conclusion, always insisted on by the Unionists 
and by none more than by Mr. Chamberlain, that to grant 
Home-rule must mean serious civil disturbance in Belfast and 
the North of Ireland. The English Government, with all its 
vast resources, with a free hand to use police and troops 
just as it likes, and with every wheel of the machinery 
of administration running under one hand, can only just 
succeed in maintaining order and keeping the peace between 
the Catholics and Protestants, after serious street-fighting, 
Is it to be supposed that a weak Irish Executive, torn by 
jealous factions, and urged on by the imperious insistance of 
religious bigotry and class-hatred, without power to issue 
orders to the Army or the existing police, and with their new 
constabulary only half-raised, could perform the tack at all! 
If England bungles the Belfast riots, is it not certain that 
Ireland would be utterly unable to cope with them, exaggerated 
and intensified a hundredfold as. they would be when the 
Protestants would be fighting, if not actually, at any rate in 
their own fancy, for the right to worship God in their own 
manner, and for the maintenance of civil liberty? He is either 
a very reckless or a very short-sighted man who would pr- 
phesy that, when a great Catholic-Protestant faction-fight 
arose in Belfast, Mr, Parnell, with four-fifths of his Parlia 
ment violent Ultramontane Catholics, would possibly have the 
power to intervene and hold the balance with impartialily 
between the two warring elements, To us, at least, the Belfast 
riots are a significant sign that the fears of religious and of 
race warfare breaking out under Ifome-rule were not without 
very strong grounds for their foundation. 
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GERMAN COLONIAL POLICY. 


NT OW that there is no risk of any misunderstanding 

with Prince Bismarck in reference to the colonial pro 
jects of our Teutonic neighbours, the proceedings of the General 
German Congress for Promoting the Transoceanic Interests of 
the Fatherland, which has just been having a seven-days’ session 
in Berlin, are not likely to attract much attention in this 
country. The delegates met, it was stated, for the purpose df 
discussing the formation of a National Party to support 4 
vigorous colonial policy on the part of the Government, Bat 
the real aim and object of the Congress,” as every 
body knew, was to consider what could or should 
be done with the foreign possessions Germany has lately 
been appropriating with such unceremonious eagerness. It 
can hardly be said that the deliberations carried on it 
Berlin haye thrown much light upon the means by which the 
colonial expansion of the Empire is to be facilitated. And 
the problem what to do with the territories in hand is on 
likely to puzzle a good many German administrators for § 
considerable time to come. For, since Count Pfeil and Dr. 





they fled, did not disperse ; bui as they ran before the soldiers, 





Peters went masquerading about in Zanguebar, and Her 
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obtained the grant of “ Liideritzland” from the 


‘nwald i : : 
Binwal old Dinizulu in return for a new musical-box 
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+ Germans to the doubtful value of their acquisitions 
0 


heyond the seas. Their agents have visited the Congo region 
d the adjacent district, and 
* but the commercial paradise hopeful writers 
Their territory on the East Coast of Africa 
has been explored by Dr. Fischer, who pronounces the 
‘mate deadly to Europeans; and the attempts made by 
ge to acclimttise a few useful vegetable products, 
~ as Northern emigrants would require, have resulted 
. In New Guinea, Dr. Finsch has been looking 
“Colony” on the North-East Coast, bui 
from encouraging. 


be anything 
ginted it. 


in failare. 
at the German 
pis report 1s far 
Papuan, though savage. Pegg lle 
fellow-creatures, 15 distinctly civilised in his attachment 
to the soil, and would sooner filch a dozen acres from a 
ouring tribe than part with a single plantain-patch of 
The most ardent advocate of New Guinea settle- 
ments says it would be desirable “not, at first,” to deprive the 
natives of their land,—which is extremely considerate. The 
stray islands in the Pacific which Prince Bismarck has been 
snapping up, lie under the disadvantage of being inaccessible 
to Germans until regular communication is established with 
them, and regular communication cannot be established until 
colonists are forthcoming ; and these are conspicuously absent. 
The emigrants from the Fatherland are as numerous 
as ever; but, as before, they crowd to Saxon homes in 
the Westera and Southern Hemispheres, and show no signs 
of a disposition to avail themselves of the fields for 
settlement opened to them under the German flag. And 
though the Germans are recovering from their African fever, 
transoceanic acquisitions are still the rage. The cry is still 
formore. It is true a vigorous colonial policy, such as is now 
in favour, if not worth much, costs but little; and while 
annexation can be carried on cheaply, the game of grab will go 
on, But—to Englishmen, at all events—there is something 
ludicrous in the spectacle of German cruisers compassing the 
seas in order to pick up any stray “lots” in the shape of 
tatitory yet unappropriated, while the authorities at home 
have not the faintest idea how to turn to account the 
“eolonies ” they already possess. 
With the propositions brought before the “ Congress” in 
Berlin last week, we are not greatly concerned. They were, 
for the most part, about as useful as suggestions emanating 
from academic threshers of straw are wont to be, and it 
would be diflicult to deal with them seriously. <A zoological 
garden on the banks of the Congo River, and a botanic institute 
in the Cameroons, may, as sume of the German delegates 
appear to think, tempt emigrants to these unpromising regions ; 
and a dictionary of the South African negro dialeets—which is 
to be taken in hand at once—may prove a powerful factor in 
turning the stream of Teutonic settlers from North America to 
Central Afriea. But Englishmen are not likely to think very 
highly of such projects for furthering the transoceanic interests 
of Germany. ‘They are, perhaps, inseparable from the central 
absurdity to which Prince Bismarck stands committed of colonis- 
ing without colonists. Tiere is, though, one suggestion that has 
lately been put forward with the view of utilising the German 
acquisitions in the Dark Continent, which has found some in- 
fluential supporters, and to which, in this connection, it is well 
to direct attention. Dr. G. A. Fischer—the author of * Mehr 
Licht im Dunklen Welt-teil "—advocates the establishment of 
“plantations ” in German Africa, together with the compulsory 
training of the native negroes to labour by “a mild form of 
slavery,” The idea, we are bound to say, is as shrewd as it is 
dangerous, It certainly suggests one way in which these tropical 
possessions might be profitably turned to account. For there can 
belittle doubt that “ seasoned” planters, empowered to enslave 
the natives and compel them to work, could in time make < 
good thing out of an African plantation. The idea is said to have 
commended itself to certain Hamburg and Bremen merchants, 
who did” a little formerly in the Brazilian slave trade,and know 
something of the gains made on South American estates worked 
by “nigger labour.” The danger is that the German Govern- 
ment, finding its African possessions do not pay the cost of 
administration, and are useless for any other purposes, may be 
tempted to sanction some such system of compulsory servitude 
ag Dr. Fischer suggests, and legalise under the euphemistic 
designation of “ mild slavery,’ or “indentured labour,” or 
other new-fangled phrase, the old and horrid form of 
Regro oppression. We in this country know exactly what 
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| « mild slavery” means in the case of blacks forcibly taken 


| and compelled to work for European masters on tropical 
plantations. It means the re-establishment, with all its 
attendant horrors and abuses, of the abominable system of 
| negro slavery which Englishmen have done so much to sup- 
press throughout the world. The immediate results of an 
| attempt to introduce compulsory labour in the German terri- 
tories of Africa would be a general exodus of all the natives in 
the vicinity. And this would lead to “ nigger-hunting ” on 
the part of the Teutonic planters after the old-fashioned way. 
| The remoter consequences would be a general distrust of Euro- 
| peans, and a return of the old feelings of hatred and animosity 
| towards the whites, of whatsoever nationality. Dr. Fischer, 
| with his ‘mild slavery,” finds a supporter in the traveller 
Oberliiuder, who, in his ** Deutsch-Africa,” hints at something 
of the same kind. But the suggestion will stink in the nostrils 
of Englishmen. 

It is quite on the cards that Prince Bismarck may respond 
to the popular appeal now being made for a more vigorous 
colonial policy. It is said that he has half an eye ov Pata- 
gonia, and that the annexation of that little-known country 
is contemplated. Whether this be true or no, it is quite 
likely that something will be heard before long of Teutonic 
activity in Southern America. For some time past, a 
strong movement has been on foot in Germany to divert 
the stream of emigration from the United States to the 
Southern Republics cf the American continent. Pubiicists 
like Baron von der Briiggen, who founded the German 
Colonial Associations, and Dr. Hermann yon Ihering, to 
say nothing of other writers who have been dangling the 
picture of a “Greater Germany beyond the Seas” before 
the eyes of their enraptured fellow-countrymen, are turning 
their attention to the territories of La Plata and the Argen- 
tine Republic as the seat of the German Colonial Empire 
of the future. Dr. von Ihering is the chief exponent of this 
South American colonial policy, which he has been pressing 
upon Prince Bismarck and his compatriots. He proposes to 
attract settlers to La Plata and the neighbouring States by 
subsidising the lines of steamers running from Hamburg and 
Bremen, so as to make the fare to these places lower than to 
New York, In 1876, the North-German Lloyd offered to con- 
vey emigrants to the Argentine States at a cheaper rate than 
to Castle Gardens, provided a grant of five or six million marks 
was made to them. This amount, Ven Ihering suggests, the 
Germain Government shall pay, and he believes that if the 
fares to North and South America are equalised, his 
fellow-countrymen will at once develop a_ preference 
for the savannahs of La Plata, as against the prairies 
of the West or the remoter plains of Australia. Germany 
is, further, to raise capital for the construction of rail- 
ways and other useful works in South America, in return 
for which she will secure certain privileges tending to the con- 
servation of Teutonic laws and culture. Dr. von Ihering 
finds that mised marriages between Germans and the Spanish 
residents of La Plata are more fruitful than other alliances by 
about 30 per cent. ; so he calculates that in course of time there 
will be a preponderating Teutonic element in the States named, 
and without further ado, there is your German colony, a colony 
with colonists. The project is a pretty one—on paper; in 
reality, it has about as much chance of proving a success as a 
proposal to people the moon. Unfortunately, the whole scheme 
of German transoceanic expansion is based upon a radical mis- 
conception of things. Germans do not appear to understand 
that circumstances, not design, made the Saxon race a colonising 
race, and Englanji the mother of prosperous settlements. 
They do not realise that there is no royal, no ollicial road to 
successful colonisation. Individuals, not governments, found 
enduring settlements, and the emigratory movements of a 
people are successful in proportion to their freedom from oflicial 
control and direction. That is the experience of the greatest 
colonising power the world has ever known. Somehow, too, it 
has yet to dawn upon the Teutonic consciousness that the tens 
of thousands who yearly flock from the Fatherland, do so pre- 
cisely because they desire to throw cff the yoke of bureaucratic 
Germanism that presses so heavily upon them at home. It is, 
of course, anything but soothing to the national vanity to 
reflect that the shiploads of sturdy emigrants sailing week 
after week from German ports are destined to swell the ranks 
of Yankee farmers and Australian settlers. But those who 
complain of this are only in fact damning the order of 
things at home. Au reste, a vigorous colonial policy, even 
when initiated by so masterful a genius as Prince Bismarck, 
can do as little towards converting the ear-tickling phrase of a 
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“ Great Germany beyond the Seas” into an actual and profit- 
able reality, as the impracticable schemes discussed by the 
delegates who attended the gathering in Berlin last week. 





M. DE FREYCINET AND THE CHURCH OF FRANCE. 


E ventured last week, when recording the Pope’s sub- 
mission to France in the matter of the protectorate 
of Chinese Catholics, to suggest that the menace addressed to 
his Holiness must have been of the strongest kind, nothing 
less, in fact, than the suppression of the Concordat. This 
seemed the only possible explanation of Leo XIII.’s conduct ; 
and yet we hesitated to write the words, for fear of doing too 
great an injustice to the French Foreign Office. We underrated, 
however, the cynical unscrupulousness of M. de Freycinet. 
The explanation which seemed to us too monstrous was far less 
monstrous than the truth. M. de Freycinet, carried out of 
himself by the prospect of a diplomatic defeat by China, and 
by the Pope’s firmness in his decision to correspond directly 
with Pekin, forwarded to the Vatican on Sunday, the 12th 
inst., an ultimatum so worded, according to the Paris cor- 
respondent of the Times, as to involve a grave diplomatic 
insult to Leo XIIL., though this part of the story is denied. 
In this document the Pope was offered in explicit terms 
the alternatives of abandoning his project, thus allowing 
["rance y remain sole protector of native Catholics in China, 
or of seeing the French Ambassador withdrawn from the 
Vatican, the Con€ordat abolished, the Church disestablished, 
the Budget of Public Worship suppressed, and the Catholic 
Church of France thrown upon the world, to be maintained 
by alms. The terms of the despatch, and the verbal 
explanations by which it was accompanied, convinced Leo 
XIII. that the threats it contained were serious, and would be 
enforced ; and after a few hours’ consideration, the unfortunate 
Pope, though bitterly humiliated, felt himself compelled to 
yieid, and the telegraphic despatch which we quoted last week 
was forwarded to Paris, M. de Freycinet was victorious; the 
mission of the Legate, who had already received the Pope’s 
instructions, was given up; and M. de Freycinet will doubtless 
announce to the Chamber that France still remains in China 
the Eldest Son of the Church, the Power representing Catholic 
Europe, and protecting all Chinese converts. 

This is a scandalous transaction, as scandalous as it would 
he for Lord Salisbury to compel the Pope to acknowledge the 
Patriarchate of Goa by a threat of arresting all Catholic eccle- 
siastics within Great Britain. Let us admit for one moment, 
what we do not believe, that the situation was serious for 
France, and that the French Government, as protector of 
Catholics, occupies in Pekin a highly favourable, instead of a 
most invidious and disadvantageous position. Even then the 
right of the Pope to send a Nuncio, with Chinese consent, to 
Pekin was perfectly clear, and to compel him to abstain was 
to limit his independence to an inexcusable degree. That, 
however, has been done before; but the method now adopted 
is M. de Freycinet’s own. Instead of sending troops 
to Rome, as Louis XIV. did, or arresting the Pope, as 
Napoleon I. did, the French Premier turned upon the powerless 
French Church, which had absolutely nothing to do with the 
quarrel, and threatened, if the Pope would not yield, to de- 
prive its clergy at a blow of their only means of livelihood. 
He knew, no one better, that the French peasantry would not 
at first have given the curés anything; he knew that the 
wealth of the Church in France, even if he left it untouched, 
would not have furnished them with even subsistence allow- 
ance; and he used their prospective suffering and its 
consequence, the disuse in thousands of communes of 
public worship, to coerce the Pope into a diplomatic sur- 
render. It is as if the British Government had demanded the 
restoration of Prince Alexander to Bulgaria under a threat, if 
he were not instantly restored, of seizing the property of all 
Russians within Great Britain. Indeed, it is worse than that, 
for Russians hold their property here under the general law, 
and not by virtue of a special agreement, which can only be 
honourably cancelled, if at all, after fair notice, and by virtue of 
a special enactment. The nature of the work for which the 
property is assigned makes the threat infinitely worse. It 
may be wise to disestablish or disendow a Church ; but to do it 
without any compelling reason at home, or any change in the 
general conviction, merely to win in a struggle with an Asiatic 
Court, is one of the most unscrupulous and cynical acts wit- 
nessed in modern Europe, the cynicism being scarcely increased 
by the pretence that all this is done in the interest of the 
Catholic Church in China. The French Church is established 
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by universal suffrage. The ultimatum would never ra 
been sent to Rome had not M. de Freycinet’s Go — 
ment known that the Chamber and ihe Senate cal 
accept their proposal, that the Assembly has em. ‘ 
the Church, and that it rests with the Government aed 
retain or to disestablish it. Indeed, we may go further i 
doubt seriously whether the threat would have been uttered i 
M. de Freycinet had not resolved that the time for Disestablish 
ment had almost arrived. Statesmen do not resolve on wo 
internal changes of that kind solely to defeat a foreign and 
very distant opponent. The French Treasury acknowledges 4 
deficit of three millions sterling ; and year by year it becomes 
more difficult to carry the Budget of Public Worshi 
through the Chamber. This very week it would have vn 
condemned by the Bureau but for an accident, and so rapid 
is dislike to the Church increasing, that the Chamber might, 
and probably would, have accepted the Report. Unless the 
aspect of affairs changes suddenly, the Establishment will not 
survive two years, at the end of which time the Catholic 
Church in France will be in the position of the Catholic 
Church in Ireland,—that is, will be unable to resist any policy, 
even an anti-religious one, which the peasantry may have 
deeply at heart. The Church will be dependent, and as the 
Irish example shows, a dependent Church is a Church in which 
the taught will upon serious questions insist on controlling the 
teachers. 

The consequences in France must, we believe, be most 
disastrous. ‘The peasantry are exceedingly stingy ; they are in 
great numbers sceptical ; and they are wholly unaccustomed to 
maintain by subscriptions any part of the public organisation, 
They will not subscribe, and the consequence will be either 
that the offices of religion must be sold, to the immense in- 
crease of the existing dislike to Christianity; or the priests 
must depend on the women exclusively, to the further exaspera- 
tion of the religious variance between the sexes; or large 
tracts in the poorer districts must be left without any religious 
teaching at all. The last is what will happen, and will, in the 
opinion of many able Frenchmen, be terribly injurious to the 
morale of the people, who are at present accustomed at least 
to defer to the moral standard preached to them by a singu- 
larly excellent and well-meaning priesthood. That, however, 
is not our topic to-day. We only want to point out that M. 
de Freycinet, who is supposed to be Conservative, is prepared, 
as regards the Church, to go to the full Red extent; that he 
certainly will not resist the suppression of the Budget of 
Public Worship—which he gave up merely to succeed in 4 
diplomatie quarrel at Pekin—and that it is he who will make 
the quarrel between the Church and the Republic irreconcile- 
able. The Church might spare the money in return for 
freedom, though in France, where no one subscribes, a State 
grant is more necessary than in England; but it has a long 
history, it is jealous of prestige, and it will never, in this 
generation at all events, heartily embrace the rézime which has 
not only impoverished and oppressed it, but reduced it to the 
position of a sect. It would not, even if it were free, and in France 
its freedom is impossible, the State tolerating no great organisa 
tion except its own. The day after the Disestablishment of 
the Church, the Extremists will denounce it as an émperium 
in imperio, and insist on silencing its teaching when not in 
accordance with the dominant ideas; and the officials will think 
that the Extremists have reason. They are as little prepared 
to tolerate freedom, still more opposition, as the Jacobins 
themselves. Unless we are greatly mistaken, M. de Freycinet’s 
despatch shows a state of opinion in the directing classes of 
the Republic from which the Church of France may augur 
the very worst. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES'S IDEA. 


: ee vague and shadowy proposals for a fitting memorial of 

the Queen’s Jubilee have this week taken definite shape. 
On Monday the papers published a letter addressed by the 
Prince of Wales to the Lord Mayor, suggesting that a fund 
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be opened at the Mansion House for the celebration of 
| Jubilee by the foundation of a Colonial and Indian 
Institute. The Institute of the Prince’s suggestion is, in fact, 

" yseum where shall be represented “ the arts, the manufac- 
rie and the commerce of the Queen’s Colonial and Indian 
Sopa.” The obviousness and the appropriateness of such a 
scheme for commemorating the length and importance of her 
Majesty's reign make it unnecessary to elaborate any apology 
for the proposal. If any reign in English history deserves to 
ye connected with the growth and progress of the Empire, it 
is that of the Sovereign under whose rule the town of Sydney 
has grown from a penal settlement to be one of the great com- 
mercial centres of the world : whose name has been given to a 
country of which the capital, in the magnificence of its build- 
ings, and in the splendour and luxury of its public life, can vie 
with any of the cities of the New World; and under whose 
authority the Indus and the Irrawaddy, Peshawur and Rangoon, 
have succumbed to the English arms, and have been included 
within that Peace of the English in which all India now lies 
lapt. People are too apt to think of the Victorian age as the 
age in which the Empire has been maintained. In truth, it is 
the age in which the Empire has been acquired. 

It is, then, rather with the means of securing real usefulness 
than with the abstract fitness of the plan that we desire to deal. 
There can be little doubt that if established under a wise scheme 
of management and wisely administered, the Institute may 
become of immense value to England and to the component parts 
of the Empire. The first thought that will strike any one who 
approaches the consideration of the subject is the difficulty of 
giving one scheme of treatment to the Colonies and India, or, 
todistinguish more scientifically, to the self-governing English- 
speaking Colonies and to the Dependencies. They are held 
under different laws, they are peopled by different races, they 
worship different Gods in different tongues. You cannot in 
the same breath show England how the Common Law and 
the Parliamentary doctrine of Supply obtain in Victoria or 
Queensland, and how the Koran is to be applied to the 
Mahommedans of India. Yet, for all that, the Colonies and 
India must be grouped together. Diversity is so singular 
a factor of the Empire, that it ought to be strikingly 
reflected in any commemorative Institute; and there will 
therefore, we should imagine, be no serious attempt to 
separate them. The Prince of Wales points out as some of 
the benefits which may accrue from his plan, the stimulation 
and efficient direction of emigration by more intimate know- 
ledge concerning our Colonies, and the reciprocal expansion of 
commerce and industry. He might have added, as stiil more 
important, that the proposed Institute will act as a centre of 
political education. The English democracy have succeeded to 
avast heritage. It is necessary, if they are to direct their 
servants how to govern it wisely, that they should gain as 
much knowledge as possible concerning the various provinces 
over which their sway is spread. If the vestibule of the 
Indian Section of the Museum could be arranged so as to 
strikingly illustrate—-and there are a hundred ways of 
doing it—the immense size and the immense dissimilarities 
of the different parts of India, the working men would soon 
seize the lesson, and would know what value to attach to 
gentlemen who, like Mr. Lalmohun Ghose, seek their suffrayes 
as representing “ the people of India.” We talk so perpetually 
about India as if it were a place, that it is no wonder that 
the less educated, who cannot always b2 retaking their intel- 
lectual bearings, have begun to believe it. There is nothing like 
4 good object-lesson to teach people relative sizes and propor- 
tions; and the Institute should, in fact, be an Imperial object- 
lesson. People, too, who could see good figures representing 
the Kurumbas, or any other of the aboriginal tribes of the Hills, 
would hardy after that consider that we were doing them in- 
Justice by governing them without votes; nor would the man who 
once realised the stamina, moral and physical, of the Bengalee, 
any longer imagine that we are inflicting an incalculable 
Wrong upon the inhabitants of the Gangetic Delta by protecting 
them from the oppressions of the Sikh or Afghan 
invader who would instantly appear on our departure. 
The commercial advantages of a permanent museum of 
the products of the Empire it is almost needless to point 
out, for the manner in which trade responds to such 
invitations to expand has already been shown a hundred 
times, Even the greatest commercial houses have not a 
universal eye for the possibilities of using a particular product 
or purhing a particular manufacture. Many an application of 
4 Rew invention to trade, many a new source of wealth, might 
‘pring from such a cause, Advertisement is an essential of 
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mercantile progress, and a permanent Colonial and Indian 
Museum would be just the advertisement needed. Perhaps, how- 


‘ever, the Prince of Wales is right in putting emigration first of 


all in his list of benefits. Emigration, wisely undertaken, is an 
unmixed blessing to the working classes. It givesthe man who 
emigrates the opportunity which no man can ever be quite 
content till he has had, whether he fails or not,—the oppor- 
tunity of making a fortune, and of emerging from the 
dullness of the ranks of life. It gives to the workman who 
stays that relief from the pressure of competition which he 
so much needs. With these results before them, people 
of the upper class constantly wonder how it is the working 
men are not more eager about emigration, and in general can 
only be induced to adopt it as a final resort from misery. 
They argue, “In our rank of life, the younger sons all 
emigrate,” and call to mind the not unfrequent cases where, 
out of a family of six, four will have left England. ‘ We do 
it easily enough,” they say; ‘why, then, won’t the working 
men, where the pressure is so much greater and the induce- 
ments comparatively so much higher?” The answer, of course, 
rests in the fact that the one class of men know geography, 
and the other do not. The young man who determines to 
go to Florida kuows where Florida is, and before he chooses 
it, has been able to picture to himself, by the information he 
has the means of getting easily, the kind of life he will have 
to lead. The notion has no nameless, shapeless, unknowable 
terrors for him. He has seen plenty of Americans, and knows 
tnat they are like other men, and that but for the banish- 
ment from England, he will be happy enough. So, too, with 
the woman of education who accompanies her husband when 
he emigrates ; she has not that physical dread of an awful exist- 
ence with no relation to previous experiences of life which is 
so often to be witnessed among the women of the poor. With 
the artisan, or at any rate with the labourer and his wife, it 
is just the reverse. They have not the means of obtaining 
knowledge by which to compare the various lands that invite 
emigration. They are quite unable to acquaint themselves, 
or to grow familiar with the idea of the new social and 
material conditions that await them. Thus their ignorance 
of the Colonies allows the wildest notions of misery and dis- 
comfort to take possession of them,—notions that practically 
forbid them emigrating except in case of severe pecuniary pres- 
sure. They will seldom emigrate to better themselves; only do it, 
in fact, to prevent themselves falling lower. An Institute where 
these spectres can be laid will be of immense use in increasing 
timely emigration,—emigration of men who are not driven by 
despair. If the London artisan can see good photographs of 
the Australian and Canadian towns and settlements, and can 
notice around him the rich produce of the Colonies,—the 
sugar, the wool, the wood, the corn, the wine, the oil; if he 
can learn that men live there as they live here, that there are 
public-houses and Sunday-schools, and that he will not be 
daily expected to encounter naked savages; and if at the same 
time he can get intelligent advice and direction from competent 
instructors on the spot, he will soon find his fears and dismal 
forebodings of Colonial wretchedness die away, 

But if the working men are really to make use of the In- 
stitute for this, or for the other purpose of political education, 
it will be utterly useless to place it in the West End. 
Working men will not and cannot travel for miles, at a con- 
siderable expense of money and comfort, to see a museum. If 
it is placed in a convenient situation, they will flock to it as 
eagerly as they do to Mr. Barnett’s Easter exhibitions of 
pictures. If the Institute is to do the good work it ought to 
do, and can do, it must be placed, if not geographically, at 
least morally, at the East End of the town,—that is, it must be 
built in a poor quarter. Even in common fairness, the poor 
have a right to the site of the next Museum. When the 
natural history collections were removed from the British 
Museum to South Kensington, a great opportunity was missed. 
There is no taste more common among the poor than the taste 
for natural history. Had the stuffed beasts and birds with 
which the people of the West End are so heartily, so naturally 
bored, been put up in Whitechapel, they would have been 
welcomed by streams of admirers. Such a mistake ought 
not to be made again. We should aim rather at the 
deccatralisation of our national collections than at group- 
ing them together. Of course, the architects, the men of 
science, and the artists like to see ranges of imposing 
galleries, and consider the collections and the advantages 
of the site far more than they do the public that looks 
at them, or that pays for them. Even they, however, would 
relent if they realised how useful, how pleasure-giving, how 
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healthful a triumph might be secured by placing the great 
collections of art and science within the reach of the poor. 
Practically, they cannot go to the collections, and so the col- 
lections should go to them wherever possible or reasonable. 
But the rich can go into the East End to see exhibitions, and 
the more they are compelled to go there, the better. Let them, 
by going to see the new Institute, learn where the poor live in 
London, and let them realise the condition of life there, and 
discover how, though materially it is nothing like so awful as 
they fancy in their compassionate and sentimental moments, it 
is, as far as education, self-improvement, rational and healthful 
pleasure are concerned, far below any standard which we can be 
content with. The Prince of Wales is nut slow to sce the social 
bearings of a question, and has now considerable knowledge 
of the East End of London. We trust he may consider 
whether the object of making his Institute useful and pleasure- 
giving cannot be best obtained by such a plan. As for an 
actual site, are not the prison sites still vacant? Could not 
one of these be given by the Government as a help to the 
scheme ? 


EPISCOPAL INCOMES. 


DP Reger es aporig has been going the round of the papers in 

which a list is given of the sums of money left by some 
forty Bishops whose wills were proved between 1856 and 
1885. These sums vary between £140,000 and £12,000; 
and the name of a “poor but honest” Bishop is added, of 
whose will the compiler of the list has not been able to find 
any record, and who is therefore made to serve as a contrast 
to the greedy and avaricious prelates whose wealth is held up 
to reprobation. The list is curious enough to quote :— 


Nominal 





















Name. See. Died. Yearsof In ome Amonnt of 
Lishoprie. of Ses. Personalty, 

Hon. Hugh Percy... Carlisle ... 1853 29 ... £4,5(0 ... £90,000 
Jas. H. Munk......... Gand B... 1850 23 5,600... 149,609 
C. J. Blomtield ...... Chest., Lun, 1857 $2 10.000 2... 60,009 
Dhr: Bethel ......006 Bingor ... 1859 BS 4,009... 20,000 
kK. Ma thy weeseeeeee Chich., Dar. 1859 28 8,000... 120,000 
Geo. Marray .......... Rochester... 1860 17 5,000... 60,00) 
Thos. Musgrave Heref,.York 1°69 93 10,600... 70,000 
Henry lepys ... W: revster.. 1860 an 5000... 50,000 
Hen H. M. Vil Durham .., 1851 5 8,060... 26,000 
J.B. Sumner .......... Chest.Cant, 1862 oF 69,000 
Thomas Turton ...... A ic onnaoepa 1864 x 10,..00 
George Davys _ Peterbcory’. sot 25 89,060 
John Graham......... Chester . 1865 17 18,600 
J.C. Wigram ,......... Rochester, 1807 7 45,00) 
Jobn Lonsdale we Lichfield... 1867 24 $0,000 
Samuel Hinds ......... Norwich... J863 & hs 
R. D. Hempeen .. Tereford 1568 20 000 
Francis Jeune......... Peterboro’. 1668 4 85,000 
C. T. Longley ......... i a2 45,000 
W. K. Hamilton...... 16 14,060 
H. Vhilpotts ... 338 60,000 
Hon. 8. Walde 9 20,000 
: ee ee oe ate ree | 40,000 
A, Ts GUD... 05505 Chichester. 1870 .., 28 12,099 
Lord Auckland ...... B. and W. 1570 ... 22 120,009 
DW BORD « sssvcavces St. Asaph... 1872 ... 29 14,000 
S. Wilberfcrce... Osf.,Winch, 1573... 28 60,000 
C. R. Sumner.......... Winchester 1874 ... 43 80,00 
Counop Thirlwall... St. Davia’s 1875... St 16,009 
G, A. Selwyn .. N.Z., Lichf. 1878 ... 37 16,000 
Chas. Baring ......... G.&B., Dur. 1879 ... 28 124,060 
A he Lon., Cant. 1882 ... 26 

Alfred Ollivant ...... Lhlindaff ... 1882 ... 33 

Rt. Bickersteth . Ripon ...... Bee... (27 

W. Jacobson ......... Chester.. ISRt 19 

Jon Jackson......... Line, Lon., 1885 ... 32 

GC. Wordsworth ...... Lincoln ~ SBS: ws TZ 

Geo. Moberly .. Salisbury... 1885) ... 16 

Jas. Fraser ...... .. Manchester. 18% ... 15 #5,9 0 
J.B. Wocdford ..... Ely.....%...... N85 ... 12 19,000 





Now, one might flatly deny this allegation of un-Christian 
avarice. Vhy should not a Bishop leave money be- 
hind him? He is one of tho successful members of a 
numerous profession which commonly gets but an in- 
different remuneration for its work. <A list of the forty most 
successful lawyers, or physicians, or merchants, whose wills 
were proved during the same period, would certainly show 
fortunes vastly larger. But, putting this argument aside, 
there is much to be said about the details of the case 
which will materially modify the conclusions that should be 
drawn about it. In the first place, several Bishops are 
included who were consecrated before the Act which re- 
duced episcopal incomes to certain fixed sums, and who 
therefore enjoyed up to the time of their death the 
undiminished revenues of very large estates, And it is, of 
course, with the Bishops of the present, not the Bishops of the 


past, that we are concerned. Maltby of Durham, Sumner of 
Winchester, and Blomfield of London, all belonged to the 
unreformed period. Then a very large deduction must be 
made in many instances for private means. Bishop Baring, 
for instance, who held the sees of Gloucester and Bristol, and 





* Tle compiler of the list has not been able to find any particulars of Bishop 
Hinds’s estate. He resigned his Bishopric under somewhat peculiar circum- 


SS 
Durham successively, is credited, or discredited, with a 
amount of £120,000; but then he belonged toa ae 
proverbial wealth. It might almost be said to be rheneaeee 
that a Baring should leave so little. It is certain. thes ot 
farthing of this money came from the Church, for i Sih 
known that the Bishop gave away the whole of the in a 
of his sees, Lord Auckland, again, of Bath ang Wale 
held the family estates, and £120,000 is not an” 
ceptional sum for the personalty of a Peer, Bi-hop Wilke, 
force, again, was possessed, in right of his wife, of considera 
landed property. Other Bishops must have brought to thei ag 
the savings of lucrative appcintments previously held by them 
Dr. Monk, of Gloucester and Bristol, for instance, wag for 
many years a tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, ay of 
which used to be exceedingly valuable ; Archbishop Longle 
and Dr, Wordsworth, of Lincoln, held the Iead-Mastership 4 
Harrow, the richest prize of the scholastic profession, ~ 
To the question whether the average Bishop of the present 
day is an overpaid official who has large opportunities of 
accumulating wealth, a reasonable man who knows the facts 
can give but one answer. We say “ average” Bishop, becans 
the two Archbishoprics, with their incomes of £15,000 and 
£10,000 respectively, might be made exceptions, though it js 
sufficiently evident that £15,000 is not very much for the 
prela‘e who has to keep up Lambeth and Addington; whilp 
it is notorious that the choice of an Archbishop of York ha 
been more than once limited by the difficulty of finding 
a Bishop who could afford to take it. But excluding 
these, and even the three wealthier sees of London, 
Durham, and Winchester, we have twenty-seven Bishops who, 
reckoning in the recently formed dioceses, have an average in. 
come of a little over £4,000, What their expenses are it is not 
difficult to imagine. The one item of donations and subserip- 
tions must be most formidable. Many of our readers are 
familiar with the imploring appeals for help in building a new 
church or repairing one that is falling down. If they will take 
the trouble to glance at the list of subscribers, they will be 
pretty sure to find the Bishop’s name for a sum which js 
seldom less than £20, and sometimes mounts up to £100, 
Then there are stipends of chaplains, examining and other, to 
be paid, expenses of journeys, the necessary visit to London, 
where, without any question of Parliament, the most important 
ecclesiastical business is transacted, and where the great 
Church societies have their head-quarters. On the whole, we 
have every reason to believe the Bishop of Liverpool when he 
asserts that Bishops **can hardly make both ends meet.” 
At the same time, it may be questioned whether the work 





of the Episcopate could not be more advantageously and 
effectively carried on by Bishops of a less expensive kind, and 
far more numerous. If every archdeaconry were made intoa 
diocese, we should have between seventy and eighty Bishops, 
who might receive about £2,000 a year each. (It would 
hardly answer, we suppose, though it would be approaching 
more closely to the primitive model, to make a Bishop in every 
one of the seven or eight hundred rural deaneries.) Of cours, 
the present boundaries of the archdeaconries would have tobe 
modified, and made to suit the requirements of population 
and area. Possibly the number might be increased, even 
doubled, as Archdeacons would no longer be wanted, and theit 
emoluments might be added to the common fund. We might 
thus get, say, one hundred and fifty Bishops, who would eact 
receive about £1,500, and would have the supervision 
something less than a hundred parishes. 

There are, of course, obvious objections to this plan. Oat 
Bishops at present do not receive any excessive amount 0 
deference from their clergy, of whom, indeed, it may safely be 
said that, whether for good or evil, they are the most inde- 
pendent and even insubordinate ecclesiastics in Christendom. 
And of the limited influence which they do possess—for its 
influence rather than power—something is due to their being 
great personages. They are Peers of Parliament, actual or 
potential ; they have large patronage ; they have something 19 
say in the bestowal of patronage that is not theirs ; and they 
are, in theory at least, the pick cf the best-bred and best: 
educated clergy in the world,—all these things give them 
position and a prestige which the “ gig-bishops,” to use Sydney 
Smith’s expression, would hardly possess, Unless we ve 
much mistake the character of our average incumbents, the 
busy gentleman who was always driving about a dioces? @ 
quite manageable size, and whose presence might be expe 
not once in five years, not to say once in a generation, but 
every few months, would be considered, unless he had exception 





stances, and died, it is believed, an honest but a very poor man, 


personal qualities, to be something of an intruder anda bot 
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«es, unless th ; ren : 
ay effective than it is, “ criminous clerks ” would 
ore 


‘greater impunity than ever. A Bishop with £1,500 a 
enjoy 8 Ja not be expected to spend three years’ income in 
year con an offender to justice. This, of course, could be 

‘a altered, and such an alteration would be one of the 
; seal consequences of the change. And episcopal super- 
os hich, if our theory of Church government is true, is 
e highest importance—would become a reality. 
a county, it may be two counties, to look 
fer, must always remain a name to many of his flock, seen 
‘il ‘xt annual or biennial confirmations. He might become 
vebial pastor indeed, if his work were done under reasonable 
vedilious of time and space. 
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The Bishop who has 








THE END OF THE ENGLISH SHAKERS. 


HERE must have been something pathetic about the death 

of Mrs. Girling, the head of the New Forest Shakers, who 

was believed by her community to have been more than mortal, 
ht who was buried on Wednesday at Lymington in presence of 
her disciples. The disillusion must have been so terrible. The 
rold woman, who was obviously an ecstatica, who claimed to 
show the stigmatw, and who believed in herself, had passed through 
seventeen years of extreme poverty and suffering, buoyed up by 
the belief that she was the depositary of a revelation, and that 
she could not die until the Second Coming of the Lord, when, of 
course, death would cease. Her awakening from that dream as 
death approached —and it came on slowly—-must have been an 
expiation suflicient for any mental error, and her followers, as 
they stood around, must have suffered almost as bitter mental 
pain, They were reduced to a little band, only twenty men and 
women, the remainder, some hundred and thirty, having fled 
from the poverty-stricken encampment back into the world of 
wages, and meat, and marriage; and they had borne all things 
for seveuteen years, poverty and cold and hunger, and severe 
self-restraint, supported by a hope and a faith which, as they 
watched their “mother” die, they knew to be, and, unlike the 
followers of Joanna Southeott, they acknowledged to have 
been, a figment of their own imaginations. Her death was 
forthem at once the loss of a leader whom they reverenced 
as semi-divine, the extinction of the hope that brightened 
lif. the disproof of their enthusiastic creed, aud a sen- 
tence of exile back into the world which they had quitted, 
retreat from which, with its struggles, its miseries, and its 
sins,is one of the temptations of such communities. They 
deserve pity, for with Mrs. Girling’s death all charges against 
them have been abandoned as untrue, and their credulity was 
noi so exceptional as has been imagined. Mrs. Girling’s pre- 
tensions were, after all, only to inspiration, though she clothed 
them in a form which involved a claim to be in some sort the 
eshly dwelling house of Deity. She did not profess to work 
miracles, and her claim to be beyond the power of death was 
rather an assertion that she would not die till Christ came, 
aud then death would end of the world. She was 
Immortal, not in virtne of special prerogative, but of an 
event foreknowledge of which had been given by the favour 
of God to her alone among mankind. Hundreds of the earliest 
Christians probably believed the same thing, which involves no 
more credulity than faith in an event the ultimate occurrence 
of which half Europe once held to be the most reasonable 
of expectations. ‘I'he Millennarians of the world even now count 
thousands, and the belief turns up in the most unexpected 
places,—often, we may add, among the mest saintly-living of 
men and women. ‘I'he Shakers simply believed the “ mother’s ” 
assertions, as experience shows a portion of mankind will always 
believe such assertions, if made by any one whom their instinct 
about character assures them is not lying. Lying is found out 
very quickly, as a rule, if the taught are close to the teacher 
though, of course, there have been singular exceptions, as in 
the history of the Mormon Prophet, Joe Smith—but many men 
seem to lack the faculty of detecting self-deception, and to con- 
fuse, even in the depths of their minds, sincerity with truthful- 
ness. The Shakers saw that Mrs. Girling was saying what she 
lieved, and saw no reason why foreknowledge of an event which 
re many minds has an irresistible charm—a natural charm, too, 
or the Second Coming would not only dissipate doubt and 
replace faith by sight, but terminate the terrible perplexity 
. things around us, the success, for example, of evil—should 
hot be given to a woman lowly but devoted, and evidently 


out 





1 
e discipline of the Church were to be made far 


lifted by some passion out of ordinary humanity. The message 
she gave was one not inconsistent with their earlier faith; and 
as to her discipline, the poverty, the vegetarianism, the constant 
labour, the inflexible continence she enforced, that raised no 
difficulty in the way of faith. Half mankind prefer to prove 
their faith by acts rather than by life, love restraints as some 
men love license, and are attracted by asceticism as by a con- 
tinuing pleasure. Man’s contempt for his own desires is instinc- 
tive, and the creed which imposes no burdens makes no 
devotees. 

We fancy that in this need for a certain truthfulness—or, 
rather, unconsciousness of falsehood—lies the explanation of a 
very puzzling fact in modern history, the rarity of religious 
imposture at once successful and deliberate. One would have 
thought it would have been frequent. The temptation to a 
bold and unscrupulous man of a certain order of capacity to 
plead a new revelation, and declare himself its divinely autho- 
rised exponent, must be very considerable. It is so easy, as far 
as experience teaches, to find followers; the followers of a 
prophet must be worshippers; and such worship, involving as it 
does obedience, the willing reception of the prophet’s ideas as 
truths, and a position among mankind limited only by the 
number of disciples, must be very attractive. Think how it 
must tempt many men to make theit dominant ideas beliefs in 
a multitude of minds, how thirsty many men are of power, how 
deep is the pride to be gratified by the hierophant’s position. 
No other form of influence is in the least like it, for with no 
other can its possessor change the very will of those to whom he 
addresses his commands, and ensure in ali cases a glad obedience. 
The leaders even of small sects enjoy their position ; and what 
is it to the place of a man who has convinced even a thousand 
families that he is the direct messenger, the trusted exponent, 
still more the earthly embodiment of the Divine Being? The 
difficulty of evidence stands in the way; but that difliculty has 
been repeatedly overcome, scarcely any false prophet having 
even claimed a reserved power of working miracles. ‘lhe career 
must have been thought of by many men—is there not evidence 
that it once greatly attracted Napoleon ?—and yet how seldom 
has it been attempted by pure impostors! The “ Perfectionists ” 
who have appeared from time to time, have probably been 
conscious deceivers, intent in many cases only on money 
and license; but they have never founded enduring sects. 
The only modern religious lealer of whom it may be said 
that the evidence proves him almost past question to have 

een a conscious impostor, and who yet was successful, 
was Joe Smith,—and he was as much a soctal innovator as a 
prophet. Keshub Chunder Sen was successful as a teacher, 
but began to fail when he pretended, or did not deny, that he 
was an immediate agent of the Divine. Brothers, the half- 
crazy Navy Lieutenant who converted Mr. Halhed, a great 
scholar and an experienced official, certainly believed his own 
story, perpetually offering proof in the shape of predictions. 
Swedenborg convinced his contemporaries of his good-faith. 
and was, there can be little doubt, one of those rare persons 
who unconsciously visualise their own thoughts—as some of 
the blindfolded chess-players must do—and it is more than 
doubtful whether Joanna Southcott was not the victim of au 
illusion familiar enoagh to the great obstetric practitioners. Pure 
imposture, at all events, if not unknown, is certainly most rare 
in Europe; and we suspect that one reason at least is the difli- 
culty a mere liar has in avoiding detection. Those who are 
close to him find him out, as those who were close to Mahommed 
just before the Hegira did not find him out, and as Mrs, 
Girling’s son did not find out her. The “ companions” who saw 
Mahommed all day, at all seasons, and under all circum- 
stances, detected no untruthfalness in him, just because, in 
the sense of deliberate falsehood, there was none. It may, 
it is true, be argued that many of the spiritualist mediums 
—we by no means say all, and do not want a shower of 
letters on the subject—must be conscious impostors; but 
then, they do not claim to be teachers of a creed, or agents 
of the Divine, or anything but interpreters between beings 
whom most men in their hearts believe to exist, and men. Be- 
sides, they are not successful—that is, they attract devotees to 
spiritualism, but not devotees to themselves. A measure of con- 
viction, interior certainty, self-delusion, insanity—call it what 
you will, for we none of us quite know what it is—would seem 
to be essential to the successful claimant of a Divine mission, 
whether it be Mahommed, Mother Teresa, or only poor Mrs. 





Girling. 
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THE LATEST INCIDENT IN BENGAL. 

i; E correspondent of the Times reports what is a very 

curious, and might have been a very serious story, from 
Calcutta. The price of ghee, the clarified butter which every 
native who is able to buy it uses in cooking his food, much as 
dripping is used by the poorer classes in England, but more 
frequently, has apparently risen of late, and the manufacturers 
in the capital have taken to adulterate it with mutton-fat, 
beef-fat, and even hogs’-lard. They get such fat for nothing, it 
being refuse, left after the eating of the meat, and unsaleable either 
to Mussulman or Hindoo. The eating of ghee so corrupted is 
most offensive to Mahommedans, and to Hindoos an irreparable 
breach of caste; and the moment the practice was discovered, 
all Bengal was in a fever of excitersent. ‘The offence of offering 
the greased cartridge to a sepoy was as nothing to the offence 
of selling food thus adulterated, for the cartridge was not 
swallowed; and there exists in Hindooism some proviso, never 
detined, and probably indefinable, excusing breaches of caste 
due to inexorable necessity, which might perhaps have been 
pleaded, though it was not pleaded, by men under military 
discipline. Medicine, we take it, is swallowed under that 
rule as actually indispensable to life. The corrupted ghee 
was, however, food, and luxurious food; and as forbidden 
food destroys caste, the whole Hindoo population felt itself at 
once insulted and endangered. Had the public feeling been 
directed as usual, Calcutta might have seen for the first time a 
dangerous popular insurrection, half a million of people pre- 
cipitating themselves into the streets to demand vengeance 
on the infidel; but by one of those miracles of good fortune 
which have from time to time marked the career of the English 
in India, the outrage was not attributed to the Government. As 
a rule, the people, influenced no doubt by the senseless talk of 
the more prejudiced Europeans, believe that the Government 
would gladly be rid of caste as the first step towards making the 
population Christian, and would therefore be capable of plotting 
a breach of caste rules—it is this belief which would make a 
tobacco monopoly dangerous —but in this particular instance they 
retained their judgment. They did not massacre the ghee-dealers, 
or, at least, that is not reported—tkough if the panic spreads, their 
lives will not be worth much in the interior—but threw themselves 
upon the mercy of the Government, beseeching for an Act to 
prohibit and punish the desecration of ghee. They understand 
“ Acts” by this time, and know them to be irresistible. The 
Government, always sensitive to caste-feelivg, and moved with 
pity for the genuine horror of the people, which has impressed 
even the correspondent, acted with commendable energy. 
The Legislative Council was hurriedly called together, the 
Lieutenant-Governor descended from his seat in the cool alti- 
tudes of the Himalaya, the Standing Orders were suspended, 
and a Bill was read at once prohibiting the adultera- 
tion of ghee, and punishing the criminals, probably with 
some sharpness,—though the correspondent, who hardly com- 
prehends the interest of the story he is telling, does 
not burden his telegram with those details. The Govern- 
ment being thus clearly on their side, the population became 
less excited, and an incident which might have ended in 
a general massacre passed away apparently in quietness. We 
confess we wonder at the escape of the ghee-dealers; but it is 
probable they all disappeared, and that Calcutta, in intense 
discomfort, abstained for a few days from ghee, cooking its food 
dry, as the people do upon a march. 

‘What fools the Hindoos must be!’ exclaim sensible Euro- 
peans, who would be furious, nevertheless, if deceived into eating 
human flesh, or if they knew that human milk was sold in 
London publicly, as it is said to be in Hong Kong; and 
the exclamation is, of course, in one way justified, for it is 
foolish enough to think that what a man eats can affect his 
spiritual welfare; but Ict us try to understand what it was 
that moved a population generally so tranquil and submissive. 
Hindoo thought is strangely unlike Western thought; but it is 
not often purely irrational, still less disconnected. From his 
own point of view, the Bengalee, in eating ghee corrupted with 
fat, was the victim of a terrible outrage. His idea, based on his 
whole philosophy and sanctioned by the teaching of centuries, 
is that, in order to rise into a higher life and ensure to the soul 
its necessary dominance over the body—without which man, in 
his judgment, is not man, but only an animal—it is indis- 
pensable that the body should preserve its ceremonial purity. 
Without that, the spirit is tainted, or rather, as we under- 
stand Hindooism, is kept in bondage to its own servant. 





The body must be free of certain deg 
may be external and entirely involuntary, 
degradations none the less, as much go in e 
rape would be to a European lady. The wiil, which all 
in Christian theology can be degraded, would be ion one 
and untouched; but there would be defilement none the 
First among these degradations of the body is the eatin ~ 
forbidden food, because that actually enters the stomach. 
first among the impure foods is any edible, except fis ; 
animal offered in sacrifice, in the preparation of which a lig 
: e 
must have been destroyed. Any such food is offensive, for y 
Hindoo can take the life he cannot give; but if the hel 
is beef, it is additionally horrible, because the byl or 
cow ought to be reverenced—a rule as old as the Ar nag 
race, and probably devised to protect the draught-cattle on 
which the tribes depended for locomotion—while if it js pork 
it is disgusting, all Asia, for a reason it is not hecessary ty 
specify here, holding swine to be marked out by the Almighty 
as specially and visibly unclean. Such diet, if voluntary, oa, 
be the result only of inordinate license, license fatal to the 
soul's ascendency, and to every Hindoo not ignorant, or 
hypocrite, or an infidel, is from his very heart anathema; while 
if involuntary, the fact, though not precisely the sin, of degradg. 
tion, remains. The progress upwards is stopped, and the whole 
being, which though dual is yet one, becomes impure. No man 
in such a position can perform the needful sacrifices with 
any hope that they will be acceptable either to the god; 
or to that all-pervading Spirit which is beyond becang 
it includes the gods. No man can acquire any “ merit,” and 
without merit what is to prevent his descent into a lower gcale 
of being? No man can even keep those segregating rules 
which Europeans term the rules of caste, and which, though to 
an immense extent social and designed to secure useful secular 
ends—which at a heavy price they do secure, caste, for example, 
preventing the competition of an over-numerous people from 
resulting in starvation wages—are also believed toaid in ensuring 
ceremonial purity. The shraddh, the grand ceremonial by which 
filial piety secures—not heaven, that is an error—but release for 
the father’s spirit, is, if performed by a defiled person, more than 
an ineptitude, a blasphemy. The entire framework of Hindoo 
society, that which keeps the vast, and on the whole beneficial, 
system in working order, and without which it would speedily 
be the foulest of anarchies, perishes if ceremonial purity is dis. 
regarded; and it is fatally disregarded when unclean meat is 
swallowed, whether by consent or under duress. It is this which 
renders “ conversion” so detestable, the true Hindoo caring 
little about opinion, but being utterly unable to tolerate cere 
monial impurity. The most wretched Hindoo is convinced ofits 
value, even though he may hardly apprehend—he always knows 
in a way, jast as a Neapolitan or an untaught Irishman knows 
the Catholic faith—the thought upon which his conviction is 
founded. We may imagine, therefore, the horror of that im 
mense community at the adulterated ghee, the eagerness to put 
down the accursed thing, the spirit in which the action of the 
Government would be scrutinised the moment the offence wa 
made known. If it would not help the people under such 
circumstances, though insurrection might be impossible, it was 
an accursed Government, not to be obeyed by any one to whon 
the lotus was a symbol, except perforce. It was fortunate thet 
the Government understood; most fortunate that it was n0 
itself accused of complicity with the manufacturers of ghee. 
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We have often been asked how it happens that thi 
reverence for ceremonial purity has not produced occasionally 
great catastrophes, overthrowing Governments and destroying 
dynasties; and the answer is not easy to find. Why, fr 
instance, will not the bad ghee destroy the caste of millions: 
We suppose the true answer is that in extreme cases all mens! 
their creeds aside, just as the Jews, in the siege of Jerusalem, alte 
being constantly attacked on the Sabbath, at last waived thei 
Sabbatarian principles and struck back. Hindooism, howert, 
coes afford two remedies in such cases, one social and ot 
spiritual. Nobody can enforce a caste-law except the castt 
itself ; and if by any accident, as might have happened in this 
matter of the ghee, a whole caste is affected, the penalty ¢ 
expulsion becomes inoperative, and, in fact, no severe punish: 
ment could be inflicted. That lenity does not, of course, remort 
the spiritual consequence of impurity; but then, expiatia 
does, and the right of settling the form of expiatidl 
devolves upon the priesthood, which in such matters ® 
nearly as free and as powerful as the Papacy, and, like 
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aa the Papacy, would be reel = pein a ex- 
ch ary iency. The explanation is not, however, quite satisfactory, 
4808 9g for sincerely pious Hindoos constantly quit secular life, and take 
i ae hermit life in Benares or elsewhere, because of some 
Docent w dental taint; but we suppose that if the whole system of 
1€ Legg Findoo thought could be explored, we should find an ultimate 
ting of difference admitted between voluntary and involuntary degrada- 
b; and sions of the body. It is never openly admitted ; and Nuddea 
OF an qoald protest with one voice that the involuntary swallow- 
1 a life ing of beef-tea was inexpiable by any conceivable rite—the 
for no Pandits did pass some resolution like this about the Tagore 
® food family—but still, the difference must be admitted somehow. 
ull or if it were not, Hindooism could be destroyed by a purely 
Aryan external act of violence, and we do not think the great 
ttle on doctors of Hindooism would admit that. The occurrence 
| pork, iz, in fact, like some of the Protestant deductions from the 
ary to doctrine of infallibility, one which it is impossible to pronounce 
nighty sat of the question, yet everybody knows will never happen. 
'Y, can The rigid system will bend somehow, and all Hindoos, or a large 
to the section of them, will never be formally pronounced outside the 
» OF a pale of Hindooism. It would be requisite to obtain evidence 
while that all the ghee eaten was impure, and that you perceive, and 
grada. the Pundits would perceive very clearly, is evidence unprocurable 
Whole by man. 
O man 
swith SIR JOHN LUBBOCK’S SHOP BILL. 

Bols URELY Sir John Lubbock has gone too far in his “ Bill to 
ante Regulate the Hours of Labour in Shops.” We have always 
held, and still hold, that the long hours kept in the retail 
cade trades are to be regretted, and that they should, as far as 
rales possible, be regulated in the interests of those employed. But 
igh to is it not going too far to enact, as Sir John Lubbock proposes, 
clas that every shop in England, Scotland, and Ireland, except 
imple public-houses, refreshment-rooms, tobacconists, and newsagents, 
from shall close at 8 p.m. on ordinary days, and at 10 p.m. on 
7 Saturdays, subject only to a dispensing power vested in 
ri the local authority, under which, owing to local peculiarities, 
than other trades may be added to the excepted instances, and 
bites arrangements may be made for the trades thus specially excepted 
ficial to obtain a holiday on some other day in the week ? é Sir John 
oedilt Lubbock is so little of a sensationalist or sentimentalist 
din in legislation, so little likely to take up an ill-considered 
k's craze, and has given such proof of his interest in and 
which knowledge of the means by which the lot of the working 
aring classes can be benefited by Parliamentary action, that if we 

i differ from him and regard his Bill—at least as it stands—as an 
of its «satisfactory measure, it is with a strong conviction that he 
a must, at any rate, have some very strong reasons on his side; 
ail tut what are they? In considering the subject for themselves, 
bit people must be careful not to be run away with by the analogy 
ne of the Factory Acts, and argue that because one form of legis- 
0 pat lation was justifiable, the other must be. As a matter of fact, 
f the the principles underlying the two measures are perfectly 
te different. In enacting that children, young persons, and women 

ait shall not be employed beyond a certain time during each day, 
sis Parliament is, on grounds of public policy, making void certain 
ise contracts, This power of annulling injurious contracts has 
that always been exercised by the policy of the Common Law and 

a by Parliament, without any question of the soundaess of the prin- 
., ciple. It is a different thing for the law to step in and to say, ‘ Not 

oaly shall you not make contracts for the employment of labour 

this beyond certain limits, bat also you shall not yourself exercise a 
nally lawful trade in your own time.’ This is a direct interference with 
yng personal liberty which takes effect without the introduction of any 
7, for element of contract. Of course, it is quite obvious why Sir John 
ions! Lubbock’s Bill was not drafted on the other principle. To have 
n set done so would have seriously injured the big shop in the 
afte interests of the small. To have said, ‘No person shall be 
their employed in a shop after 8 o'clock p.m., but a shopkeeper 
evel, may work for himself,’ would have taken away the whole of 
1 one the late retail trade from one set of people and have given it to 
caste another. Undoubtedly, if you want to stop late shopping by 

this law, and to stop it in such a way that the burden shall fall fairly, 
ty of you can only completely do it, as Sir John Lubbock proposes, by 
nish: a wide-stretching act of interference with the personal liberty of 
move the retail tradesmen ; but then, is that interference justifiable ? 
ation The preamble of the new Bill gives us as the excuse for 
ation legislation on the subject the fact that “the health of many 

3 8 Persons employed in shops is seriously injured by reason of the 





length of the period of employment therein.” This, we should 





fear, is in many cases too true. It is bad enough for the men 

and women who have to serve in the great West-End shops. It 

is infinitely worse where, instead of in a spacious, well- 

ventilated room, kept scrupulously clean, the shop-hands 

have to pass their whole day in the fctid atmosphere 

of a shop where the air-space is largely taken up by the 

stuffy, ill-smelling bales, and where the crowds of customers 

and servers, and the heat of the gas, make the surroundings 

as exhausting and unwholesome as is conceivable. No one 

who has ever gone into any of the great “emporia” of 

cheap goods at the East End, can have failed to realise 

the unhealthiness of the life. And besides the actual un- 

healthiness, the lack of pleasure, of intellectual enjoyment, and 

of the opportunities of self-improvement resulting from the 
long hours, is a subject well worthy of consideration, and of 
equal, if not of superior, importance to the question of 
physical health and sanitation. These things we admit fully; 
but then, to balance the continuance of these evils unchecked 
by legislation, we have to set first the perfectly definite and 
substantial injury of the man who says:—‘I keep my shop 
open till 10 o’clock p.m.; that is, till I go to bed. I am at 
home, and am perfectly willing to accommodate any purchasers 
who may happen to come. Why should I be forced to give up 
a perfectly honest source of profit, which is at the same time a 
great convenience to my neighbours ?’ It is indeed very hard 
to meet this man’s plea. His shop is his home, and he does 
not care to close it till he shuts up for the night. He sits 
in the back-room off the shop, and injures neither his own 
health nor any one else’s by attending to his customers as they 
dropin. Of course, ananswer of akindcan be madetohim. ‘It 
is true that you, owing to different circumstances, don’t mind a 
day of fourteen hours, and so don’t want to give itup. Unless, 
however, you do give it up, the chain of competition will com- 
municate the strain you insist upon to every other shop in the 
district, and make it imperative that while you keep open, so 
must they.’ This argument is, of course, the Trade-Union argu- 
ment. It practically ends in saying: If shopkeeping were like the 
more definite handicrafts, it would be possible for all the keepers 
of shops to band together and agree to close at a particular time. 
They would all, but a very few, be glad of such an arrangement, 
as it would greatly add to the freedom of their lives. A small 
minority, however, cannot be depended on to enter into or keep 
this agreement ; and situated as they are, they have not the 
power to compel obedience as have the Trades’ Unionists. They 
therefore are willing, in the interests of all, that Parliament, 
by a Shop-Hours Regulation Bill, shall do what they cannot 
do for themselves,—make a statutory trade convention. When 
we remember that Sir John Lubbock has only lately completed 
an arrangement among the London banks by which their clerks 
and other employés finish their work by 2 o'clock on Satur- 
day, it is not unnatural to suppose that he might adopt such a 
line of argument. Owing to the case being one of a small, 
organised class of employers, he has there been able to arrange a 
reasonable working compromise, acceptable to all parties. In 
the shop-hours case he may urge,—‘ Only find such a reasonable 
working compromise which shall, in fact, be acceptable to almost 
every one, though, under the circumstances, their adherence 
cannot be specifically obtained, and then make it binding by 
Act of Parliament instead of by mutual agreement.’ 

There remains, however, even if we surrendered the right 
of liberty, which we cannot do, the interest of the public 
to be considered. “The greatest number,” in this case, 
are buyers, not sellers. Should we not be inflicting a 
great inconvenience on the poor by saying they shall not 
buy after 8 o'clock p.m.? The men of the working classes, 
if they want to shop for themselves, would hardly be able 
to do so, for their own work would often not be over till the 
shops were closing. No doubt in these classes the shopping 
chiefly falls on the women; but even they cannot get their pur- 
chases made early in the day. They have the cooking, the 
housework, and the children to attend to, and until these 
duties are finished, there is no chance of getting ont. 
But if a woman with a family cannot do her shop- 
ping till she has put the children to bed—and in most 
cases she cannot—S o'clock closing is likely to mean a 
very serious inconvenience for her. In the country, or in 
scattered suburban districts, where the shop at which she may 
deal is perhaps a mile off, the inconvenience might be very 
great,—since the poor keep no stores in their houses, but supply 





as best they can the needs that arise from day today. When 
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one thinks of some of the suburbs, or of many of the poorer 
parts of London itself, where the shopping is all done after 
8 o'clock p.m., it must be confessed that Sir John Lubbock’s 
proposal looks almost impossible. It is hard to change the 
habits of the poor by Act of Parliament. The rich would 
not really care if the shops were all closed at 6 p.m., and 
would bear the interference with their ordinary habits quite 
easily ; but among the poor we can imagine a riot of mothers 
on the first day on which the Act comes into operation,—New 
Year’s Day, 1887. Even Sir John Lubbock himself is not 
quite happy ia the idea of such a disturbance, for his Bill lets 
tobacconists alone. He probably thinks that the man in search 
of his tobacco is not to be trifled with. We are by no means 
sure, however, that the reasoning will not just as much apply to 
the wife when she wants her tea, soap, and candles, and cannot 
get them; and between the wife’s inconvenience and the 
husband’s liberty, we doubt if Sir J. Lubbock’s Bill does not 
go too far. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—— 
RIPON MILLENARY. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sm,—Will you allow me to say a word or two in reply to Pro- 
fessor Freeman’s comment upon the Ripon Millenary ? 

1. The resolution to which the public meeting came, when the 
subject was fully discussed, was that there should be a celebra- 
tion of the existence of the see and city of Ripon for a thousand 
years, and if for brevity or euphony the title of Ripon Millenary 
was adopted afterwards, it did not alter or rescind the original 
title. No one except Gent and Theakston (of whom see below) 
has asserted that the Charter was given at the exact date of 886. 

2. But there is evidence to show that the city was in existence 
before that date, and that by reason of the grants made by 
Aluefridus to Wilfrid (Eddius vit. Wilfridi, c. viii.) in 686, the 
Liberty of Ripon was annexed to the monastery, and with it 
certain manorial and municipal privileges, such as they were at 
that early period. 

3. With respect to Alfred having been King of the West 
Saxons and not of Northumbria in 886, according to Hoveden 
(Chron., p. 48, Vol. L, ed. by Stubbs), it appears that Alfred 
having restored London, “et habitabilem fecit post incendia 
urbium stragesqne populorum,” was acknowledged as King 
of England. “Ad quem regem omnes Angli et Saxones 
qui prius ubiqne dispersi fuerant, aut cum paganis sine 
captivitate erant, venerunt et voluntarie se dominio ejus 
subdiderunt.” This would seem to account for the authority by 
which he divided England into shires, and introduced a system 
of local government, and established the Saxon sovereignty. It 
is not, therefore, quite improbable that the rights and privileges 
enjoyed at Ripon may have been confirmed by him. 

4, But whatever may be said of Alfred’s sovereignty, there 
can be no doubt that his successor, Edward, in $2! was King of 
England. “ Invictissimus rex Anglorum qui cunctis Britanniam 
incolentilus Angloram, Seottorum, Cumbrorum, Danorum 
pariter et Britonum populis gloriosissime pricfuit,” &c. (Hov., 
Chron., p. 53). And he was succeeded in 925 by Athelstan, 
grandson of Alfred. There is, therefore, only twenty-one years 
from the death of Alfred to the succession of Athelstan to the 
crown of England; and that he was specially a favourite of 
Alfred's, Sir Francis Palgrave tells us:—* In a very early age 
Athelstan was ennobled by the hand of his grandfather Alfred, 
from whom he received the insignia of his honours, a purple 
robe, a baldrick studded with gems, and the national weapon, the 
Saxon seax or falchion, in a sheath of gold,” &e. 

5. As to the Charters, the evidence does not rest wholly with 
Gent. A paper has been discovered among the archives of the 
Corporation of Ripon, written by Alderman Theakston* in 1615, 
in which he says :—‘t Ripon soon enjoyed this mark of Royal 
favour, and received its first incorporation from that wise and 
good Prince, Alfred, surnamed the Great (886), whose memory 
will ever strengthen the claims to British freedom, and the 
reflection of whose merits will leave a glow in the mind of every 
man acquainted with British story.” This was written about 
one hundred years before Gent’s history, and at a time of special 
interest to Ripon, for it was in 1607 that King James I. granted, 


* Theakston was elected Mayor in 1615, and was succeeded by Hugh Ripley, 
who bad Leen Wakeman when the new Charter was given by James I., and the 
first Mayor, and was con-equently well acquainted with all the precedents and 
arrangements of tie Charter. 





or rather, I should say, confirmed, the Charter of Inc 


agiepe ‘ 0 : 
to the city of Ripon; and it appears from the recor Tporation 


ds of that 


period, that a list was kept of the different articles 
insignia of office which were passed annually from ri 
e 


Mayor to another. Amongst them is “a copy of 
Charter.” Now, the Charter of James I, was alr - 
in the custody of the Mayor, and the inference Po 
drawn from this is that, as throughout the whole of the » 
ceedings references from time to time were made to sie 
Charters, and especially to that of Athelstan (see Mr, kee 
historical sketch), this was a copy of an old Charter, which ine 
been lost, for the mention of it in after-times ceased, ° 

Having carefuliy examined and compared the records f 
Beverley Minster and the manifest authenticity of the demu 
which have been preserved, with the contemporary history : 
Ripon, I have come to the conclusion that the Athelstay 
Charter is genuine, and the rhymed version of it, although 
bearing marks of the thirteenth century, is simply a popular 
translation of the original, having something of the same relation 
to it as the Prayer-book version of the Psalms to the Hebrew 
prose. I may here remark that I cannot find the words rex Dej 
gratia in the copy from the Duchy of Lancaster Records given 
in the Surtees edition, where it stands thus :— In nomine Sanctw 
et Individuw Trinitatis Atelstanus Rex Angliw omnibus,” &, 
But the question still remains,—namely, if Athelstan granted to 
Beverley and Ripon the privilege of sanctuary, where was the 
civil authority by which the judicial rights were to be adminis. 
tered? There must have been a court and a magistrate, and 
protection of some sort in existence. 

As the subject has now attained very considerable interest, 
we may hope that fresh information may be obtained, and that 
Professor Freeman may have the courtesy some day of with. 
drawing his charge of comedy and grotesquely absurd doings 
from the celebration of the Ripon Millenary festival—I am, 
Sir, &e ’ 


Deanery, Ripon. W. RR. Fremayrie, 


{To THE EpriTror OF THE ‘‘ SpectTaTorR.’’ | 

Six,—I cannot allow my friend Mr. MacColl to get out of any 
share that he may have had in the doings of Ripon quite so 
easily as he tries to do in your issue of September 18th. I have 
looked back to the Spectator of September 4th. Let it be thatthe 
sentence which says that “ in matter of fact, the tradition which 
dates the incorporation of Ripon from Alfred rests on a good sub- 
stratum of probable evidence ” is cancelled, like certain chapters 
in the Koran, by something that comes later. Still, I can by 
no means admit that my “conclusion” is “in substance” the 
same as the following statement :—‘“ ‘There is good evideuce that 
Ripon can boast, in connection with the minster, of an organic 
corporate life stretching back certainly to the time of Alfred.” 

Does this mean the life of the minster, or the life of the town? 
The life of the minster goes back to a time more than two 
hundred years before Alfred. As to the town, what is there to 
put Alfred into anybody’s head in connexion with it? What 
was there to make anybody think of the particular year 886? 
Why not any other king or any other year, earlier or later? 
Mr. MacColl says that the Chapter ‘ declined to have anything 
to do with the millenary celebration except on condition of the 
civic life of Ripon being recognised as resting on the church of 
St. Wilfrith.” Very good so far; the civie life of Ripon un 
doubtedly does rest on the church of St. Wilfrith, But Mr. 
MacColl does not tell us why there was any “illenary cele 
bration’ in this particular year 1886. A millenary of Ripon 
minster should have been kept in 1461, or some years earlier. 
A millenary of Ripon town may be kept whenever we know the 
proper year for it. But Mr. MacColl gives no reason for the 
year 1886 being chosen, no reason for dragging in the ludicrously 
inappropriate name of a West-Saxon king. We are no nearer 
than before to the faintest proof that anythiag worthy to be com- 
memorated happened at Ripon in $36. Mr, MacColl says that 
Gent and his story are cast aside. Why then keep a feast 
which could have been suggested by nothing but Gent and his 
story ? 

Let me again suggest that some searching should be made 
into the real date of the incorporation of Ripon. I suggested a 
comparison with Beverley. I need not go so far from my own 
home. Ripon, Beverley, Wells, are all towns of the same clas, 
towns which “can boast, in connexion with the minster, of at 
organic corporate life.” ‘That is to say, they are all towns 
which arose under the shadow of a great church; but for that 
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eat church, the towns would never have had any “ organic 

rporate life.” But the “organic corporate life” of Beverley 
ot Wells stretches back only to the time of Henry I. or II. 
ath they received their first charters, not—like Ripon in Gent’s 
Jegend—from the king of another kingdom, not even from their 
own king, bat from the bishops at whose gates they had sprung 
ap. [spoke in my former letter of Thurstan’s charter to Beverley. 
The charter of Wells was granted by Robert, Bishop from 1136 
to 1166. ‘Then begins the “corporate” life,—I suppose the 
# organic” life also; but of course there must have been men 
dwelling in both places long before those men received municipal 
rights. 

Can Mr. McColl tell me another thing? When and how did 
Ripon become a “ city ?” [am curious to know the age—in 
England, I mean—of the rule now accepted that, when a town 
j;made a bishop’s see, if it does not ‘pso fucto become a city, it has 
at least a kind of right to be made one. That rule is later than 
Domesday ; it is as old as Henry VIIL. I suspect that it comes 
from about the time of Henry II.; but I should like to know some- 
thing definite. Gloucester is called civifas in Domesday; yet Henry 
VILL, in founding the bishopric, orders that the villa shall be 
henceforth callel civitas., This is strictly according to modern rule. 
I can remember the royal proclamations by which a number of 
towns, from Manchester onwards, were made cities shortly after 
the foundation of their bishoprics. But I have a dim notion 
that at Manchester there had been some disputing about the 
matter before the royal proclamation was issued; and I should 
like to know what happened at Ripon. Meanwhile I have 
looked out for the proclamation making Southwell a city; but 
if it has been issued, I have missed it. Perhaps the “city of 
Southwell” would seem too grotesque, with Nottingham and 
Derby holding a lower rank. Only Leofric or Remigius would 
have planted his bishopstool at Nottingham and not at Sonth- 
well.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp A, Freeman. 

Somerleaze, Wells, September 20th. 


“HOUSED BEGGARS.” 

{fo tHE Eprron oF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sin,—This heading is the title which the author of ‘ Three 
Acres and a Cow” gives to the paper which he read at the late 
weeting of the British Association, and which is now published 
asa pamphlet. ‘ Housed Beggars!” The sound is offensive, 
but it has been adopted on the strength of an extract from 
Bacon, In “ Housed Beggars,” the scientific world is taught 
that the condition of the rustic labourer has grown worse, and 
that until he obtains some land to cultivate on his own account, 
he may be classed as a © housed beggar.” ‘That the first of these 
statements should have been made at the Economic Section is 
strange. At all events, it is sufficiently refuted by two facts, 
viz. that wages have gone up, and that the price of food, &c., 
has gone down. ‘he second requires more consideration. It 
must be suggested, then, that a farmer is a tradesman, whose 
business never leads to a barony, nor even to a knighthood, 
unless carried on in Queensland or some other colony. More- 
over, he, and his sleeping partner, have met with serions losses 
of late. Nevertheless, in this time of depression, the Legislature 
has thought proper to impose on this trade the new burden of 
keeping up the disturnpiked roads, which are now used without 
payment by the great brewers, millers, &c., and furrowed by 
the traction-engines of the millionaires. Moreover, they have 
to educate children in their parishes who seek their fortunes 
elsewhere. And now a new and galling burden has been devised 
for this suffering class. A society exists for the purpose of 
obliging farmers to provide for all their workmen the means 
of carrying on the trade of their masters in a small way, 
so that they may cease to be “ housed beggars.” And no doubt 
the persons on whom these protective privileges are to be 
bestowed might be benefited for a time if they had them,— 
that is, whilst they received weekly wages from a master, and 
yet could desert him at seed-tiine and harvest, in order to attend 
to their own business. But on these conditions no trade would 
be carried on long. ‘The author of “ Housed Beggars” would 
see the force of this argument at once, if the principle of “ Three 
Acres and a Cow” were to be applied to tradesmen in towns. 
Suppose, for instance, that Agricultural Societies were formed 
for the special purpose of forcing by agitation the introduction 
of aregulation into the trade of printing, that every one em- 
ployed on the premises should be supplied with a press of his 
Own. Such Societies would be denounced at once, and justly 









denounced, as acting with imperfect knowledge, imperiously, 
and impertinently. Nor would the journeyman-printers like 
to be told that, until they had these privileges, they were 
illiterate beggars. No doubt Bacon was a great writer, but an 
ugly nickname invented by him, and inappropiate now, might 
have been left in its grave.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Cirawsacoy. 


ALLOTMENTS, PEASANT-PROPRIETORS, AND 
CO-OPERATIVE FARMING. 
To THE EpiTroR oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR,”’ | 
Sir,—I have been for some years a constant reader of the 
Spectator, seldom agreeing with its political views, but highly 
appreciating what appears to me its ability and honesty. 

The article in your issue of September 11th, “ Allotments, 
Peasant-Proprietors,” &c., seems to be partly founded on a 
misapprehension of facts, not uncommon on the part of those 
who discuss in the public Press the position and claims of the 
agricultural labourer. You there ask,—* How many English 
labourers eat meat more than once a week? How many take 
beer which does not resemble a mixture of mud and vinegar, or 
have more than one room ?” 

Iam quite sure you would not wish to use misrepresentation 
for any party purpose, and therefore I ask leave to reply to your 
questions. I have had charge of five country parishes suc- 
cessively in different parts of this county of Northampton; and 
during an experience of more than thirty years, I have never 
known a case in which the labourer did not eat meat most days 
in the week,—certainly the man himself, if not always the wife 
and younger children, the best provision being sometimes 
reserved for the “ bread-winner’s ” I never 
remember a case, in any of these parishes, of a family 
living in “one room;” even less than three rooms is 
now comparatively rare. The public-house beer is often (by 
no means always) bad, and to this I have always attributed 
much of the drunkenness which, I am glad to think, is now 
gradually decreasing. But in this parish, and I believe in many 
others, many of the prudent labourers now keep a small cask of 
beer, obtained direct from the brewers, in their cottages. This 
parish is no doubt, owing to happy circumstances for which I 
can claim no credit, rather what is called a “ model” parish; 
but two of the villages of which I speak from thorough know- 
ledge were anything but “ models.” 


evening meal. 


I could say something about allotments, but will not encroach 
J t , 
upon your space. In every one of these parishes a portion of 
the glebe land was and is let in allotments, supplying as much 
‘4 , | abe > 
as seemed to be needed in that way. Part of my gleb2 here was 
let in allotments of three and two acres, until, in these late 
’ 

years of depression, the supply of tenants failed. There is other 
land here let in allotments also; as much, I think, as there is 
any demand for. And no such limitations as “ attendance at 
church, touching of hats,” &., were ever adopted, to my know- 
ledge, in any of these parishes; no doabt sobriety and good 
character would have a preferential claim in the not very 
common event of there being more applicants than allotments. 
—I an, Sir, &c., 

Sept mber Lith. W. Lucas Coturs. 


ine, that parishes differ as much 





“The truth is, we imag 
familics.—Ep. Spectator.) 


IS THE SEA-GULL EDIBLE ? 
To tHe Eprror oF THe ‘‘SpecraTor.” 
Srr,—In your issue of September 18th, in the article on “ Two 
Electric- Boats,” you comment on one of the crew of the ‘ Volta’ 
seizing a sea gull asleep on the waves, because it is “‘ quite use- 
less for food.” 

During a recent holiday in Skye, 1 had the opportunity of 
tasting this sea-fowl. The specimen I had to carve, though 
decidedly tough, was not unpleasant eating, nor was the flavour 
as fishy as one might have expected. I understand that in Skye 
and the Outer Hebrides this bird is frequently eaten. If killed 
when young, I should imagine it would make a not unpalatable 
dish.—I au, Sir, &c., 

Kingstanley, Gloucestershire. Epwarp Dax, 

[The passengers by the ‘ Volta’ were not, however, going to 
eat it.—Eb. Spectator. ] 
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POETRY. 


“TWO MINUTES AND A HALF.” 
[AFTER JEAN PAUL RICHTER. ] 





[“ Der Mensch hat drittehalb Minuten, eine z iicheln, eine zu seufzen, und eine 
halbe zu lieben, denn mitten in diezer Minute stirbt er.” j 
Two minutes and a half has man to live; 
For laughter one, and one again for tears ; 
A third for love; but those dark Fates that give 
Slit it, half-spun, with the “abhorr¢] shears.” 





Prima datur lacry mis vite pars, altera risu ; 
Est etiam frustra quam sibi querit amor, 

Namque adimunt ipsee quod concessere Sorores, 
Et vix in medio tenuia fila secant. 


A. Jae, 








BOOKS. 
—__—>—— 
FOSSIL MAN.* 

Tur latest chapter in the Great Stone Book, the genesis and 
development of man, seems to have concentrated on itself during 
some years past the popular interest in geology. The works of 
Lyell, Geikie, Boyd Dawkins, Lubbock, Evans, have passed 
through repeated editions, have begotten compendiums, have 
been boiled down into institute lectures; the discussion on pre- 
glacial man in the British Association was perhaps the most 
exciting feature in this year’s meeting; and the visit of Sir W. 
Dawson to England as its President has called attention to the 
work, better known hitherto in Canada than at home, in which, 
from a rather unexpected point of view, he presents his own 
conclusions on the subject. 

The inquiry is, as the Montreal Principal reminds us, still in 
its infancy. Scarce fifty years have passed since McEnery 
showed to Buckland the chipped flint exhumed from Brixham 
Cave along with mammoth bones; and the two clergymen, with 
acandour rare at that date in their profession, accepted and 
proclaimed the upset to received chronology which the discovery 
involved, the immense though shadowy antiquity which it 
demanded for the human race, the establishment of the search 
for primitive man upon a scientific instead of a conjectural 
basis. From that time, every year has presented a host of well- 
authenticated facts for comparison and inference; the position, 
the material, the structure of the relics found have been de- 
ciphered by practised interpreters; and though the date of 
man’s first entry on the globe recedes farther into the past with 
every fresh discovery, the limit of evidence as regards his 
eurliest habits derived from the implements he has bequeathed 
to us may not improbably have been reached. 

Scientific research into the general history of mankind has 
established two leading principles,—first, that notwithstanding 
isolated instances of lapse and degradation, the developments 
of race, of Janguage, of civilisation, show gradual and uniform 
progress from a state rude and simple to a state elaborate and 
refined; secondly, that since the earliest historical or picto- 
graphical records of our kind five thousand years ago in the 
monuments of Babylonia and Egypt exhibit a highly advanced 
stage of culture, speech, and physical beauty, a vast extent of 
prehistoric time must be demanded for the attainment of so 
high a level. And further, looking, as Sir W. Dawson bids us 
look, to modern causes for the explanation of ancient effects, we 
may assume that the three conditions of life now extant on our 
globe—the savage, the barbaric, the civilised, the condition of the 
Brazilian forest-dweller, of the New Zealander, of the European 
—represent the ascending scale by which our ancestors climbed 
from prehistoric rudeness to historic civilisation. These prin- 
ciples are strikingly illustrated, and this assumption justified, 
by geological investigation, which has been able to classify the 
retreating ages of prehistoric man as the Bronze Age, the 
Neolithic or new-stone Age, the Paleolithic or old-stone Age,—a 
period in which bronze was known, but iron was not discovered ; 
a period in which metal was unknown, and the tools or imple- 
ments in use were of hard stone, finely ground and edged; a 
period in which flints chipped roughly, yet chipped by the hand 
of man, were the only weapons known. These eloquent relics, 
regarded formerly as elf-bolts or moon-stones, now eagerly 





* Fossil Men, and their Modern Representatives, By Sir J. W. Dawson, F.R.S. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1883. 





sought and preserved, are derived from two gon 
gravels,and caves. We stand by a tiny streamlet at 
of a deep ravine in Cumberland or Devonshire. 
time, we know, when the valley was filled up to th 
surrounding land, and the predecessor of the stre 
a hundred and fifty feet above our head. Slowl 
for itself an ever-narrowing channel, the sharp 
stream leaving behind it, as it deepened, the successive mar in 
its gravelly bed. Flood after flood washed into its swollen a 
and lodged upon its submerged sides implements of the r = 
tribes which lived upon its banks, and the bones of the he e 
animals which they hunted and destroyed, burying them in > 
mnd which each subsiding cataclysm deposited as it dunk 
Man comes to-day and digs into the hillside. In the up 
: : : : pee as t 
slopes he finds rude flints, with remains of the mammoth and th 
mastodon ; lower down, the polished celt, along with relics < 
the hyena, lion, elephant; lower again, the arrow, saw 
pierced hammer-head of stone, mingled with the reindeer ii 
and the tooth of the arctic fox; lowest of all, with bones of 
recent animals, otter, deer, and ox, appear the sickle, spear-head 
or shield-boss, which attest the Age of Bronze. We unsea} 
an ancient cave which has been for ages closed and lost, 
We dig throngh mould charged with human bones, remains 
of pig and sheep, weapons of stone and bronze. Below 
it is a mass of stalagmite yielding no remains. Under that 
again, we find a hard red mud, containing reindeer-bones 
and polished implements. This rests upon a second thicker bed 
of stalagmite, and boring it, we find another earthy stratum 
mingled with erratic blocks of grit, attesting glacial action, 
yielding the extinct cave-bear’s bones, with the rudest human 
implements. The section which we have made “ drops sense 
distinct and clear.” In times long past, before the glacial drift 
had ceased, man inhabited the cave. Driven from his home by 
ice-sheet or by flood, he left his weapons strewed around, and 
mud poured into the cave, laden with the bones of animals, 
deceased or slain, which it had gathered in its flow. The dis. 
turbance passed; the mud hardened into breccia, lime-drops 
from the roof splashing their film upon its surface slowly built 
up the crystalline stalagmite. Another generation of men 
found out the cave and haunted it, not knowing that the floor 
of their new home was the roof of an ancestral tomb. They, 
too, in time were driven out, their relics left behind, embedded 
in earth, sealed by stalagmite, succeeded by fresh inmates, 
till the cave is fonnd to-day, a prehistoric museum, preserved, 
arranged, labelled, by the Great Teacher's hand. Even this is 
not the whole. A comparison of ossiferous caves and gravels 
yields still minuter evidence as to the ascending development 
of the races they embalm. They show a period during which 
no relics except rude chipped flints are found; their owner 
wielded them to dig for roots, to break the ice, to slay his neigh- 
bour or to wound his prey. By-and-by are seen flint scrapers, 
such as the Australian uses now to soften the skins he wraps 
around his naked form, and with them rude bone pins,—the 
creature had learned to dress! Anon we find charred bones 
with the remains of fire,—the creature had learned to cook! 
Presently we exhume pierced shells aud pigments made of hema- 
tite,—the idea of ornament had followed on the idea of dress! 
And so upward, through kitchen-midden and Jake-dwelling, we 
trace the birth and growth of pottery, of agriculture, of house- 
building, of domestic animals, of woven cords, nets, mats, and 
garments; till the Stone Age yields to the Bronze, Stonehenge 
and the Cromlechs are reared, the Bronze Age passes into the 
Iron Age, and written history begins. 
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It is in Western Europe that the remains have hitherto beew 
found which are pregnant with these exciting revelations; from 
America they are absent. On the other hand, savage, or at 
least barbaric man, unknown for ages in Europe, formed little 
more than three centuries ago the entire population of America, 
and survives there to the present day. It is the object of Sir 
W. Dawson’s book to exhibit the culture of the native American 
as it existed in pre Columbian days, and by means of it to throw 
light upon the habits and institutions of lalwolithic man, as he 
lived in Hoxne or the valleys of the Somme. The town of 
Montreal stands upon the site of the ancient native village of 
Hochelaga, discovered and described by Cartier in 1534, and 
shortly afterwards destroyed by an invasion of Turon tribes. 
Its people, with their arts, manufactures, knowledge, and reli- 
gion, are depicted at length, and an exceedingly interesting 
chapter is devoted to their ethnic relations with the other con- 
tinental tribes. We feel in reading that we probably under 
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stand as we never understood before the life and the surround- 
‘19g of a lake-village in Switzerland, in Ireland, or in our own 
ial Mere. But Sir W. Dawson is not satisfied with this. 
He will have us believe that the savage who has left us all 
he had to leave in the flint implements and scrapers at 
the bottom of a French or English cave was “not in- 
ferior to the aborigines of America at the time of its dis- 
covery;” that in the Red Indian of Sebastian Cabot we have 
the fac-simile of primitive man! In defiance of the inductive 
process, he lays down as an established starting-point the Hebrew 
tradition of our first parents, applies to it the Usherian 
chronology of B.C. 4000, cites Tubal-Cain as the pioneer of the 
Tron Age, Jabal of the nomadic life, sees in Adam a Turanian 
man, in the big tenants of the Cro-magnon cave the giants of 
Genesis vi. Facts which decline to fit this theory are hammered 
into shape like fossils, most commonly shivered in the process. 
The absence of polished stone or pottery, of, in fact, all but the 
very rudest implements, from remoter strata is explained by the 
supposition that these represent mere camping stations of 
travelling Paloliths, who had other and better tools at home; 
that they used wicker baskets and bark boxes instead of pots 
and pans; that the man who made the bone pins in Kent’s Hole 
could, if he pleased, have made edged stones, but found flints 
handier to his purposes; that because the tenant of the Mentone 
cave wore perforated shells and the tribes of the St. Lawrence 
valley wore wampum, therefore the two were in all respects 
upon a par; that because jade and coral were known to the 
Swiss lake-dwellers, therefore Palaolithic man had extensive 
commerce with distant regions; that because the American 
wapiti has disappeared within the historic period, therefore the 
mammoth is a recent animal; that because contact with Euro- 
peans has caused the rapid degradation of the red man, there- 
fore developments of early mar, to which vast periods have been 
assigned, may be condensed into times not greater than have 
elapsed since the voyages of Columbus. 

We had thought that the school of Reconcilists was extinct ; 
but, living in a land of survivals, Sir W. Dawson has galvanised 
it into unexpected life. Even were the philologist and the 
ethnologist content to accept his theory, the geologist must 
demur. While declining to fix, or even to approximate, the 
date of Paliwolithic man, he sees that the years essential to his 
growth cannot possibly be compressed into the six thousand 
which Sir W. Dawson postulates. If the average rate of valley 
erosion is proved to be I ft. in twelve hundred years, and the 
average deposit of stalagmite 6 in. in two thousand years, the 
150 ft. of desceut to the bottom of a Somme valley, and the 17 ft. 
of stalagmite in Kent’s Cavern, demand, on the lowest computa- 
tion, far more than a decade, or even than a score of thousand 
years. Nay, more; the latest discovery recorded, accepted 
as unquestionable by the veteran Pengelly and his brother 
anthropologists at Birmingham, a flint flake of human 
manufacture, disinterred from below the earliest boulder 
clay in the Vale of Clwyd, carries back the human race into 
the Pre-Glacial Age, 210,000 years ago, and disposes of the 
assumption on which the whole of this book is built, the post- 
glacial genesis of man. The interpretation and the value of the 
traditions er.balmed in the earliest chapters of the Old Testa- 
ment are questions for the Biblical critic and for the historian ; 
the geologist must build his conclusions on the phenomena 
which the earth affords, not ignore or manipulate them to suit a 
preconception. The student who passionately longs to trace man’s 
first creation to the Miocene, and the Professor who labours to 
restrict the prehistoric period to a thousand years, will be certain 
to find proof of their respective theories ; they will not convince 
their neighbours, nor advance the cause of scientific truth. 





MINOR POETS AND VERSEMAKERS.* 
Portry, the highest and most difficult of the arts, is in one 
respect the easiest. To model in clay or work in marble, to 
paint, with even a faint appearance of skill, upon canvas, or to 
compose music, needs preliminary training and technical know- 
ledge. To write verses, on the other hand, if we may judge 
from the many volumes that every year appear with the spring 
blossoms, needs neither knowledge nor training. Pen, ink, and 
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* Feda, with «ther Poems, chiefly Lyrica’). By Rennell Rodd. London: Stott. 
6—Chimes from a Poet's Belfry. London: Elliot Stock. 1886.—Poems. By 
the Hon. Pauline E. Cranstoun. For the Benefit of Adopted Orphan Children. 
Second Edition. London: Bickers and Son. 1886.—Memories and Thoughts. 
By the Countess of Cork. London: Bell and Sons. 1886.—In Primrose Time: a 
New Tish Garland. By Sarah M. B. Piatt. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.— Vagrant Verses. By Rosa Mulholland. London: Kegan Panl, Trench, and 
} 1886.—Selections from the Poetical Works of Mortimer Collins, Made by F, 
trey Cotton, London: Bentley and Son. 1886, 





paper are required, and some nimbleness of intellect will be 
found of service; but that it is possible to dispense with this 
advantage, scores of so-called “ Poems” are printed witnesses 
to prove. It is really painful to think of the wasted guineas 
expended on publication by many of these rhyming sparrows, 
who mistake their weak chirpings for song. Of course, in a 
business sense, these volumes are a dead loss; and it may be 
doubted whether they yield aught but vexation to any one con- 
cerned in their production, save the printer and paper-maker. 

At the same time, it is the lot of a critic in these days of cul- 
ture to meet with many volumes of verse which, had they been 
written in the last century, would have ensured their authors a 
considerable name in literature. So much artistic skill is to be 
found in these works, so much sensibility, so much of what 
appears to be poetic fancy, or even imagination, that the reader, 
while doubtful of their right to be called poetry, finds it difficult 
to place them. To call men who can write so well mere 
versifiers, seems unjust; to call them poets, is to make that 
common which is, in reality, one of the rarest of gifts. However, 
it is impossible to deny that a number of men and women in 
our time do write verses that are admirable alike for feeling and 
expression, for sentiment if not for creative power. And if we 
call these writers “minor poets,” we are, perhaps, doing no 
injustice to them nor to the art they practise. And this title 
lessens the difficulty of the critic, who is often in sore straits 
to decide whether there is genuine poetry in a volume, or 
whether it is the production of an accomplished verseman. 
Of this only is he assured, that the versifier, however 
brilliant, will never reach those realms of gold in which Keats 
loved to travel; and that the small poet, though his voice be 
at present faint and his pace halting, may have within him the 
power of rising to a higher level,—thatif he is at the foot of the 
ladder to-day, it is impossible to say he will not ascend many 
rungs of it to-morrow. 

Mr. Rodd, who, when a scholar at Balliol, won the Newdigate, 
has already proved his claim to a fair position among the minor 
poets of the day, as distinguished from the verse-writers. He 
has the gift of musical utterance, and he has also the elevation 
of tone that gives dignity to art. His sentiment is true, his 
love of Nature is genuine, and no one who reads the long story, 
which would be more impressive if it were shorter, that gives a 
title to his volume, can doubt that his pathos is genuine also. 
More than this in favour of Fedu, or of the poems that follow it, 
we cannot justly say. A piece founded on the old legend of the 
Wandering Jew is the fruit of poetical culture rather than of 
inspiration, and if among the lyrics there are lines or stanzas to 
admire, we have not met with one which for beauty of expression 
or of thought is likely to live long in the memory. The tone of 
his verse is always good ; and from this point of view praise may 
be given to some stanzas on the cruelty of keeping skylarks in 
cages, a fault due in many cases to an utter want of imagination. 
“The Nature-Child” reminds us of Wordsworth, and the fact 
that there is a resemblance, however faint, to the Lucy to whom 
Nature undertook to be both law and impulse, is against our 
appreciation of the poem. Another lyric, “I Knew a Poet,” is 
characteristic of the thoughtful strain of Mr. Rodd’s verse. 
After describing a poet whose name is Joy, another whose name 
is Faith, and a third, “ gentle as a woman’ whose name is Pity, 
the writer continues :— 

“ But theee with their loveless tissue of fair weaving, 
These with the joyless musical refrain, 
These letting life go blind, and unbelieving, 
These looking earthward only and in vain ; 


These that have lain in the poppy-flowers waving, 
Grown where the fields turn wilderness and bare ; 
These with tue look-back and the lotus craving, 
These with the thin self-echo of despair ; 
These ever straining after days that were not, 
These with their reckless abandonment of youth, 
These that restrain not, wonder not, revere not, 
These are no poets, or I know no Truth.” 


Mr. Rodd is in general full of hope and trust, as a poet should 
be, for how else can he say what is “ worthy the reading ;” and 
when the mystery of life troubles him, then he writes manfully, 
witness the foliowing lines addressed to a friend :— 


‘‘ Courage, courage, hast thou seen 
Faith and doubt are near akin ! 
Were the future clear as day 
None bat fools could go astray, 
None but fools could choose the gloom, 
March in blindness into doom ; 
Little merit were it then 
To be worthy to be men! 
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Surely, though for days to come 
Wail of prophecy be dumb, 

Yet prophetic are those years 

In the writing of their tears; 
Somethiog clearer now we know 
Dark to wisdom long ago; 
Beauty lives and truth survives, 
Harvested from fleeting lives ; 
More and more new day by day, 
Olden sorrows wane away, 
Nothing sinks from good to worse 
In the Ordered Universe. 
Therefore this is stern and true : 
Well thou knowest what to do, 
Labour on, and be thy fear 

Not to read thy duty clear. 
Wouldst thou rest upon the way, 
Waste iu sleep thy little day, 
Murmur that the road is rough ? 
Time for sleep is long enough, 
Up and do thy little best, 

Soon thou canst not choose but rest! 


Friend, how many storms together 

You and I have yet to weather !— 

We who once in clouded youth 

Tried to fiud the Star of Trath— 

Arm by arm and kuee by knee, 

In the foremost of the free, 

Till the fight of years be done, 

And the Quiet Rest is won,— 

Till the new dawn gather fast, 

Moonless night be overpast, 

And the light break through at last.” 
We have quoted these lines not so much for poetical merit as 
for the healthy spirit pervading them,—a spirit very unlike that 
which animates the pessimistic poetasters of the day in their 
confessions of hopelessness and unbelief. 

The author of Chimes from a Poet's Belfry is not one of 
them. He writes hopefully, and with a sympathy for what is 
beautiful and true that almost disarms the critic, who is re- 
quested *‘to tread lightly on the poet’s consecrated ground.” 
Unfortunately, an aptitude for rhyming is more noticeable in 
his verses than a genius for poetry. If good intentions could 
supply the place of art, this volume would be a success. Many 
of the poems, however, are better fitted to amuse indulgent 
relatives than to please the public. The author hoped for per- 
mission to dedicate his book to the late Prince Leopold, and it 
is now inscribed to his memory. After this manner the verses 
begin atau 

“Tt is most natural to my taste, and just, 
That I should dedicate my Muse to one 
Whose thoughtful brow was lit with the calm light 
OF * Hesperus.’ ’’ 
The author's taste is not to be disputed; his Muse has, we 
venture to say, but small claim to the title. 

And we fear that we must say the same of Miss Cranstoun’s 
poems, althongh to many readers, perhaps, their sincere Christian 
tone will prove more acceptable than verse of a higher order. 
There are virtues higher than poetic merit, and these give to 
Miss Cranstoun’s volume a consistency of purpose which, 
together with the charitable object for which the book is pub- 
lished, may make it acceptable in many families. A critic, 
however, has less to do with purpose than performance, and in 
this writer’s case we have to repeat what we have often said 
before, that pious verses are not necessarily poetry. 

Are we wrong in thinking that if the Countess of Cork had 
written her Memories and Thoughts in prose they would have 
excited a deeper interest? With her, verse, as an instrument 
of expression, acts more like a clog than a stimulus. In some 
of the character-sketches there are lines that hit off prominent 
features ; but her recollections of men and women like Lady 
Palmerston, Abraham Hayward, Sir Alexander Cockburn, Lord 
Houghton, and other celebrities are, for the most part, too 
brief to be lifelike. The following lines on Mr. Delane are the 
best :— 

“ How are things altered since the day 
When he in drawiug-rooms held sway, 
A sway, perhaps, unique in kind, 
Though swiftly faded out of mind! 
None held, or, rather none profest, 

To hold him higher than the rest, 

Yet on each topic of the day, 

All ‘wondered what Delane would say ?’ 
And statesmen to his views deferred, 
And Ministers with him conferred. 
Secrets of Cabinet, ’twas said, 

His ear oft heard, his eye oft read ; 
Despatches grave to him unrolled, 








Would their perplexed contents unfold, 
And questions intricate as deep 
Were known within his breast to sleep, 
Flattered, made much of, and carest, 
in every home a welcome guest, 
With cautious speech and manners staid, 
He flattered none, but none betrayed, 
While many preached this doctrine small, 
‘March with the Times, or you must fall,’ 
He, like no other in the Jand, 
Made the Times march, with wave of hand!” 
Among the “Occasional Verses” is a “ Supposed Epitaph éy 
the Right Hon. Robert Lowe,” printed some years ago in the 
newspapers. It has the acrid flavour which belonged to party 
warfare in the early years of the century, rather than to the 
softer, if not more truthful, method of attack in Vogue in our 
day, and is evidently appreciated by the Countess, who has 
taken the trouble to produce a French translation. There is 
grace and freedom of versification in some of the more Serious 
poems, and in these the sentiment will impress the reader 
favourably. 
If we cannot justly say that Mrs. Piatt’s tiny volume, J; 
Primrose Time, about half of which consists of blank paper 
. . . . . . ’ 
contains “ infinite riches in a little room,” we can say that her 
thirty-three pages of poetical letterpress will give pleasure 
every reader. She is a poet with a distinct utterance and a clear 
vision,—a minor poet, it may be, but one who looks at Nature and 
life without using the “spectacles of books.” Her pathos js 
genuine, her vein of humour pleasant, and when she writes of 
children, or of our “ fellow-mortals”’ the birds, her notes are 
musical and tender. Here are some stanzas, called “The 
Awakening of the Birds,” written at Monkstown Castle, County 
Cork, which will bear to be severed from the context :— 
“ But, children, though this ruin might 
Not be the place to sleep, you see, 
At morning it’s the prettiest sight 
In all this pretty world to nie. 
For when, like one that’s slept too long, 
The sudden sun before me springs, 
Ivy and stone break into song, 
And hall and battlement take wings! 
The lords of earth lie still down there, — 
They have their night, who had their day ; 
See, in their place the lords of air 
Make merry with their honours grey. 
From mullioned windows the 
In families, or in Jover- pai 
On the high walls they walk about 
And chatter of their sweet affairs, 


y peep ont, 








Sir Something, gone from grave yard fame, 
God rest you under flower and dew! 
The wind bas blown away your name, 
But in my heart I reverence you. 
Oh, you were good to build (too good 
For me to set your praise in words) 
So brave a castle by the wood, 
To be the happy home of birds !” 

Among the Vagrant Verses, by Miss Mulholland, there are 
some sacred poems, marked by careful workmanship, which, if 
they do not rise to the highest level, are far from commonplace. 
The writer, apparently, is a Roman Catholic; bat apart from 
some invocations of the Virgin, there are few thoughts here with 
which her Protestant fellow-Christians will not sympathise, 
The distinctly religious pieces strike us as the best, probably 
because they owe their existence to the anthor’s deepest ex 
perience; and there is originality as well as sweetness in the 
poem, “ Sister Mary of the Love of God.” 

A pretty ripple of song, musical to the ear, and without more 
sense than the brain of the average lady-singer cau carry, 18 
the characteristic of the late Mortimer Collins’s poems. There 
are in his poetry echoes of Lord Tennyson, of Mr. Lockyer, and 
of Herrick, and a sensuous flavour, which, if it differs from that 
of the old Devonshire singer, frequently reminds us of him. It 
is something to mect with a lyrist who can sing; and this Mr. 
Collins can do. His verses, slight in texture, have signs of culture 
and fancy, and he seems again and again to be on the point of at 
taining high excellence. But this excellence, whether it be from 
want of art or inspiration, he never reaches, and he has, we believe, 
written no verse that is of morethan ephemeral interest. His witty 
stanzas on the Positivists are, perhaps, the best remembered ; but 
a smart bit of satire is not poetry, and to this he approaches 
chiefly in the short, Herrick-like snatches of verse in praise, for 
the most part, of love and wine, or of the sounds and sights of 
Nature. Several of these will admit of quotation, and shall be 
given without comment. They will show, as no words of criticism 
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the delicate grace of the writer’s lyrics, of which some carry 
> ck to the literature of song current two centuries ago, while 
pe odern in form and flavour :— 


are m' 
-” *‘Viorets AT Home. 
O, happy buds of violet ! 
I give them to my sweet, and she 
Pats them where something sweeter yet 
Must always be. 
White violets find whiter rest ; 
For fairest flowers how fair a fate! 
For we remain, O fragrant breast, 
Inviolate.”’ 


“Brrps AND LOVERS, 
A brown lark, loving cloudland best, 
And sun-smit seas of sky, 
Thee does a musical unrest 
Derive to rise upward from thy nest 
Far fathoms high. 
A fluid-iluting blackbird, keep 
The midnight of thy wing 
Close to my home, where leaves grow deep, 
Since where two lovers lie asleep 
‘Thou lovest to sing.” 
“T anp My SWEETHEART. 
I and my sweetheart spelt together, 
Our ages were together ten, 
How ead to waste the sweet spring weather 
In the old Dame’s fassy den! 
White lilac, fragrant, graceful, cool, 
Tapped at the window of the school : 
Alas! too well cur doom we knew— 
There was a tremulous birch-tree, too. 
T and my sweetheart dwell together : 
Many tens are our ages now; 
Vanished is youth’s gay violet weather, 
Stays the old Dame’s frowning brow. 
Dame Nature keeps the eternal school, 
And grows keen twigs to flog the fool ; 
But looks away with pardouing eye, 
When we play truant, my love and I.” 
“On WINDERMERE. 
Droop, droop, soft little eyelids ! 
Droop over eyes of weird, wild blue! 
Under the fringe of those tremulous shy lids, 
Glauces of love and of fun peep through. 
Sing, sing, sweetest of maidens ! 
Carol away with thy white little throat! 
Echo awakes to the exquisite cadence, 
Here on the magica! mere afloat. 
Dream, dream, heart of my own love! 
Sweet is the wind from the odorous South— 
Sweet is the island we sail to alone, love— 
Sweet is a kiss from thy ruddy young mouth.” 
“ M AY. 
May, like a girl at a garden gate, 
With slender fingers Jily-bells grasp, 
With eyes of haz l that wonder and wait, 
And a hand that longs to lift the hasp, 
Is sighing, ‘Ah! when will summer begin, 
When shall I open and let love in ?’ 
Mistress mine, are you like May, 
The maiden month in her tender green, 
Looking wistfully up the way, 
Whence music is heard, whence summer is seen ? 
Will you lift the latch as my foot draws nigh 
To your gate of love? for I mean to try.” 

Mortimer Collins died when he had just completed his forty- 
ninth year, and the editor of the selections from his pcems 
observes that his poetry improved with age, and that the greater 
part of the pieces in this volume were written after he was forty. 
The influence of his marriage, a very happy one, is perceptible 
in his art, and had he lived, he might have produced work less 
impulsive and more perfect. ‘lhe volume is dedicated to his 
widow, and now the obituary informs us that she, too, has passed 
away, 


MR. SIDGWICK ON ETHICAL HISTORY.* 
Tie name of its author is a sufficient guarantee for the ability 
with which this little book has been written, and for the accuracy 
and fullness of knowledge which it displays. The bulk of it 
has already appeared, as we learn from the preface, in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica; but the present edition is enlarged, 
and carried down to a later date, including some review of such 
living writers of onr own day as Mr. Herbert Spencer, Dr. Bain, 
and Mr, Leslie Stephen. Nearly half the book is concerned with 
that new departure of English ethics which originated with 
Hobbes; and it is this portion which will, we fancy, have most 
interest for English readers. Its distinctive merit—as compared, 


for instance, with the full and accurate analysis of the ethical 

systems which Dr. Bain has given us in his book on Mental 

and Moral Science—is that in place of a mere analysis of the 

chief works of the writers with whom he deals, Mr. Sidgwick gives 

as the thread of his narrative an interesting acount of the develop- 

ment of successive lines of thought, not treating the writers as 

mere isolated thinkers, but exhibiting them as the representatives 

of living ideas, which grew in their hands, and reappeared in suc- 

cessive writings of the Utilitarian, Evolutionist, Transcendental, 

or Intuitionist schools, moditied by the mental characteristics 

of those who handled them, and by the criticisms of their 

opponents, 

Taking the history of English ethical speculation as a whole 

from Hobbes to Herbert Spencer, we must give it as our opinion 

that while the analysis of the ethical judgments, and of the 

various ways in which they may be accounted for, has developed 

in a degree which it would be diflicult to exaggerate, the net result 

has been the condemnation of that new line of thought which 

Hobbes set in motion, and the return to the primitive scholastic 

idea of a natural law, uniranslatable into anything else, inde- 

pendent of the Divine will, inherently holy as the Divine nature 

is, and intuitively apprehended, with more or less accuracy, by 

the individual conscience. Hobbes first departed from this by 

denying the existence of any instincts or impulses higher than 

the selfish and pleasure-seeking ones, and by basing the 

reasonableness of moral rules solely on the existence of State 

authority, which enforced them, and made it for the interest 

of each man to observe them. ‘lhe partial reaction against this 

theory did not go straight back to the intuitive morality, but took 

the form of insisting on the benevolent impulses,—on a second 

aspect of the search for happiness, which included the happiness 

of our fellows. Hence came utilitarianism and the principle of 

estimating morality as the greatest happiness of the greatest 

number, in Bentham’s phrase. ‘Then, when the “ opposition ” 
clamoured for a truer and fuller explanation of the phenomena of 
conscience than this could effect, Hartley’s doctrine of association 
was developed by Mill; and the inability of Benthamism to explain 
our appreciation of quality in pleasures, and the peculiar admira- 
tion we have of what is right, irrespective of its consequences, 
was male up for by explaining these subtle impulses of con- 
science as a sort of chemical combination of social feelings, 
differing from those feelings as a chemical compound does from 

its constituent elements. ‘This theory had the great convenience 
of defying disproof, as it allowed the uniqueness of conscience 

and of the perception of right as now cwisting, and only denied 
that they had been from the first unique,—a matter which admits 
of no test unless the mind of man ia his most primitive state 
allowed of investigation with a moral microscope. However, when 
the intuitionists claimed this as a surrender, to make the theory 
still safer, evolution was called to the rescue, and the burden of 
manufacturing what is now unique out of elements seemingly 
very insufficient was thrown on bygone generations, beyond 
reach of cross-examination, and impervious to refutation. The 
insufficiency of the old utilitarian account of conscience and 
the sense of right is admitted on all hands, and the choice now is to 
account for them either as the outcome of the gradual experience 
of the race, telling us what is for the increase in length, breadth, 
and intensity of the life of the species; oras unique phenomena, 
the shadows of a spiritual world above us, telling us categori- 
cally what we ought to do, and holding up a standard to which if 
our will conforms we have that which Kant tells us to be good 
in itself,—the Good-will. Being unable to accept the former 
alternative, we are driven to the latter, which, with whatever 
amplification of detail or greater accuracy in its analysis, is 
substantially identical with the intuitive apprehension of a 
natural law,—natural to man in his unfallen nature (natura 
integra) ,and his rightful aim after his fall (in statu nature lapse), 
which, as Mr. Sidgwick reminds us, was maintained by the 
schoolmen, and dwelt upon with great ability by Grotius in his 
great work, De Jure Belli et Pacis (1625). Mr. Sidgwick thus 
summarises it from Grotius’s work :— 

“ His definition of Jus naturale as the ‘dictate of Right Reason, 
indicating that an act, from its agreement or disagreement with 
man’s rational and social nature, is morally disgraceful or morally 
necessary,’ is applicable, if not to the whole code of moral duty, at 
any rate to that larger part of it which relates to social conduct ; and 
not merely to the rules defining the imperative claims which indi- 
viduals or communities may make on each other—though it is with 
these latter that Grotius is especially concerned. In either case, 


Natural Law, according to Grotius and other writers of the age, isa 
part of Divine Law that follows necessarily from the essential nature 
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of man, who is distinguished among animals by his peculiar ‘appetite’ 
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for tranquil association with his fellows, and his tendency to act on 
general principles. It is therefore as unalterable, even by God 
Himeelf, as the truths of mathematics, although it may be overruled 
in any particular case by express revelation ; hence it is cognisable 
a priori from the abstract consideration of human nature, though its 
existence may also be known a posteriori from its universal acceptance 
in human societies.” 


In these remarks we have not forgotten that the intuitive 
morality had throughout distinguished advocates suchas Butler 
and Reid, and partial defenders, such as Shaftesbury, at an 
earlier date, who, though touched by the wave of thought which 
developed later into Benthamism, adhered to the theory of 
a moral sense as distinguished from the purely empirical 
morality. But the victory, as it seems to us, of the intuitional 
view was not complete until J. S. Mill had finally failed 
in his attempt to account for the higher moral sentiments 
by a mere computation of results in pain and pleasure, 
even with the aid of the subtle distinction between pleasures 
higher or lower in kind, apart from the question of degree, 
and his insistance on the value as an ethical impulse of 
the “ feeling of unity with our fellow-creatures.” This feeling, 
Mill says, “it is not well to be without,” and it is really 
in his own writings the symbol of those lofty ethical impulses 
to which the intuitionist assigns a transcendental origin; but 
when he goes on to explain that the resulting self-sacrifice and 
ability to do without happiness “ gives the best prospect of 
realising such happiness as is attainable,” as it raises a person 
above the chances of life, and frees him from cause of anxiety 
concerning its evils, the disparity between the selfish explana- 
tion and the nobility of his tone is sufficient evidence that his 
analysis has failed, and that there is a residuum in the moral 
feelings which he has vainly attempted to reduce to terms of 
pleasure and pain. 


Mr. Sidgwick’s account of Hume—one of the most remarkable 
of the earlier links between Hobbes’s selfish theory and the 
utilitarianism of Bentham and Mill—is very interesting and 
good; and his criticism is so able that it may be worth while to 
give it at length for our readers :— 


“The old theory that referred [moral] approval entirely to self- 
love, is, he holds, easy to disprove by ‘crucial experiments’ on the 
play of our moral sentiments ; rejecting this, he finds the required 
explanation in the sympathetic pleasure that attends our perception 
of the conduciveness of virtue to the interests of human beings other 
than ourselves. He endeavonrs to establish this inductively by a 
survey of the qualities commonly praised as virtues, which he finds 
to be always either useful or immediately agreeable, either (1) to the 
virtuous agent himself, or (2) to others. In class 2 he includes, 
besides the Benevolence of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, the useful 
virtues, justice, veracity, fidelity to compacts; as well as such im- 
mediately agreeable qualities as politeness, wit, modesty, and even 
cleanliness. The most original part of his discussion, however, is 
concerned with qualities immediately useful to their possessor. The 
most cynical man of the world, he says, with whatever ‘sullen in- 
credulity ’ he may repudiate virtue as a hollow pretence, cannot really 
refuse his approbation to ‘discretion, caution, enterprise, industry, 
frugality, economy, good sense, prudence, discernment,’ nor, again, to 
‘temperance, sobriety. patience, perseverance, considerateness, secrecy, 
order, insinuation, address, presence of mind, quickness of conception, 
facility of expression.’ ..... Bat even if we consider the moral 
consciousness merely as a bit of pleasurable emotion, there is an 
obvious question suggested by Hume’s theory to which he gives no 
adequate answer. If the essence of ‘moral taste’ is sympathy with 
the pleasure of others, why is not this specific feeling excited by other 
things that tend to cause such pleasure besides virtue? ..... ° 
The trath is that Hume’s notion of moral approbation was very loose, 
as is sufficiently shown by the list of ‘ useful and agreeable’ qualities 
which he considers worthy of approbation; in which merely intel- 
tectual gifts are indiscriminately mixed with properly moral excel- 
lences. It is therefore hardly surprising that his theory should 
leave the specific quality of the moral sentiments a fact still needing 
to be explained.” 


There is certianly something instructive in the pagan list of 
virtues given by Hume, and it is a relief to turn from him to 
one who has been associated with his speculative teaching, but 
whose ethos is opposed to him tofu cwlo,—we mean the German 
philosopher, Kant. It is hard indeed to associate one whose 
ideal seems to be that of a prudent pagan, who avoids excess 
because he knows he must pay for it, and who sees no more to 
be got out of patience, perseverance, and considerateness than 
that comfort and that reciprocity of attentions which tell for ease 
and success in life with the lofty moral philosopher who 
declared that two things fill us with awe,—the starry heavens 
above, and man’s sense of law. But we have not space to go 
into the details of Mr. Sidgwick’s treatment of Kant, which, 
we need hardly say, is able and interesting, as this book is 
throughout. 
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A FRENCH ANGLOPHOBIST ON IRELAND,* 
Ho.pinc French correspondence on Ireland to be either man 
: Ul 
factured at home or largely coloured by the views of the English 
Press, which has “never yet condescended to speak the truth pure 
and simple about Ireland,” M. Saint-Thomas became convinced 
of the necessity, “in order to get aclear view amid the calumnieg 
systematically poured by millions of English-speaking mouths 
on this people of Ireland,” of making three brief « tours,”—the 
first, a very brief tour, through history; the second, a Very easy 
tour, through contemporary politics; and the third, which 
seemed far too short, through Ireland itself, The results are 
embodied in the volume before us, and are quite in keeping 
with the brevity and ease of these excursions, forming an 
eloquent commentary on the converse of the Greek proverb, 
Nanrere Th ranH, 

We have of late years become unpleasantly familiar with 
malignant antipathy towards Hogland; we have grown inured 
to the “facts” and figures of the Irish-American Press; we have 
witnessed the rise of a new literature of which Comte Paul Vagili 
and M. Max O’Rell are the most distinguished representatives; 
and finally, we are not unacquainted with Gallic inaccuracy, 
In each of these various departments, M. Saint-Thomas may 
find his superior. He is not as ferocious as O'Donovan Rossa, 
not so cynical or scurrilous as Comte Vasili, not so trivial as Max 
O'Rell, not so grandiosely inaccurate as Victor Hugo. Butin his 
genius for combining these different qualities, M. Saint-Thomag 
stands, perhaps, without a peer. His versatility and assurance 
are amazing. He passes from indignant invective or impas. 
sioned apostrophe to facetiousness modelied upon the humour 
of Mark Twain, but longo intervallo. Indeed, if this volume is 
ever translated into English, we would suggest A French Tramp 
Abroad as an appropriate title. He pronounces authoritatively 
on questions of pronunciation, yet hardly ever spells a single 
Irish name correctly. At Killarney, in particular, the havoc ig 
tremendous. Scarcely a single name escapes mutilation. But 
then, in return, there is no mention of “ mutilations ” of another 
sort, which, in common with all agrarian outrages, are simply 
“inventions” of the English Government. So eagerly on the 
watch is M. Saint-Thomas for evidences of English oppression 
and insult, that he discovers a grievance in the name of 
“ Paddy,” a sobriquet, according to him, imposed by the Saxon, 
and not, what it really is, the habitual abbreviation, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, of Patrick the name of the 
patron saint. It is no more a subriquet imposed by aliens than 
“Sandy ” amongst Scotchmen. Again, his extraordinary want 
of perception may be measured by his singling out as charae- 
teristic of Irish humour a wretched piece of English music-hall 
“gag” of some two seasons back. As a proof of his incon- 
sistency, we may notice that while he sneers at one landlord for 
vulgar ostentation in throwing open his house and grounds, heis 
furious with another at Killarney for pursuing an opposite course. 
An ultra-Nationalist in politics, he has never, so far as these 
pages show, made the faintest effort to consult the leaders or the 
rank and file of the Loyalist minority. The National League, 
“that simple, noble, and glorious association,” represents nine- 
tenths of the population; only some twenty or thirty thousand 
Orangemen, “the vampires of the Emerald Isle,” are really 
concerned about the maintenance of the Union. ‘I'he Nationalist 
Party absorb the courtesy, chivalry, intellect, and morality of 
Great Britain. Of such a nature is the information to be 
gathered from these pages, infurmation gleaned from guides and 
boatmen and car-drivers, fellow-travellers in trains, ardent 
patriots, and Roman Catholic priests. One of the last-named 
class, who displayed “a splendid memory and a profound 
knowledge of the history of the country,” and who saw no other 
solution of the Irish Question save the restoration of the land to 
its legitimate possessors on the “no rent” basis, informed M. 
Saint-Thomas infer alia that two millions of the Irish had 
perished of hunger since 1816. Upon this assertion, 
unhesitatingly accepted by the author, we would remark 
that the total diminution of the population of Ireland 
between 1841 and 1851 only amounted to a million and 
a half, The same informant also assured him that Ireland 
could support a population of twenty million inhabitants 
possessing and cultivating the land which is their mght, and 
wound up an eloquent harangue with the declaration that 
English Sovereigns and Parliaments, since the beginning of the 
century, have had for their task the consolidation and consecra- 


* Le Réve de Paddy et le Cauchemar de John Bull: Notes sur UIvlande. Par 
Hi. Saint-Thomas, Paris: E. Plon, Noarrit, et Cie. 
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tion of the uninterrupted spoliation of their predzcessors. For 


the “glorious rdle” played by the Trish Roman Catholic clergy 
+n the Nationalist agitation, M. Saint-Thomas has nothing but 
: ise. For our own part, on the contrary, we would reserve 
ow praise to the few bright exceptions who, animated by a 
frm conviction that outrage, moonlighting, and intimidation 
invariably dogged the steps of the League, have set their faces 

ainst the organisation from the very outset, and, as in the 
familiar case of Millstreet, have proved that even in a notoriously 
disaffected neighbourhood the authority of the parish priest 
is more powerful than the dictation of a Nationalist leader. 


Emulating M. Saint-Thomas’s example, we shall now make a 
«brief tour” through his volume in order to satisfy our readers 
asto the justice or injustice of the general remarks at the outset 
of this notice. The two animating principles of the policy of 
England towards Ireland, we gather from the preface to be re- 
morse and panic, and we are assured that the fear that “ her 
immense Empire, founded as it is on violence, based on injustice, 
and governed by the spirit of gain, is about to collapse,” is chiefly 
responsible for the conciliatory attitude she at present adopts. 
Passing over M. Saint-Thomas’s complaint against the name 
English Channel, as an instance of the Saxon instinct of con- 
fiscation, we come to a strange and ingenious explanation of 
the Irish peasant’s reluctance to give information for nothing. 
It is, according to our writer, because he has been stripped of 
everything else to sell; and furthermore, this reluctance ouly 
exists in those districts in which every summer brings a certain 
number of Saxon visitors, his secular and hereditary foes. Where 
M. Saint-Thomas is content to use his own eyes and describe 
what he sees, instead of preferring to wear what we may 
be pardoned for calling green, or Nationalist, spectacles, his 
observations are occasionally just and acute. We are obliged to 
use the qualifying adverb, for such passages as that in which he 
tells us that the arbutus--which he must have seen—is only 
found on certain lake-islands, has no leaves except in tufts on 
the top, and resembles “a dome of moss en a withered tree,” 
prove him to be a not infallible observer of nature. On the 
other hand, his remarks upon the Irishman’s dislike for foot 
exercise are excellent :—“ He will travel all day and all night 
ance . as long as it is necessary, in rain—Heaven knows he 
is accustomed to it—in wind, snow,and mud ...... provided 
his feet don’t touch the ground.” Dublin is, on the whole, fairly 
drawn; but the progress of the narrative is interrupted by a 
long digression on religious tolerance, in the course of which we 
learn that English Protestant Bishops receive £16,000 a year in 
order to “ pontifier ew cathedrd,’—and on the general attitude 
of the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland, which impels the 
author to read a serious lesson to the French clergy on the 
chance they threw away of siding with the popular party at 
the time of the French Revolution. We gather further that 
were it not for the sheltering cegis of the Republic, they would 
now be overwhelmed by the French people. Of the intellectual 
attainments of Irishwomen, M. Saint-Thomas seems to hold an 
inordinately high opinion. The standard of culture, he tells us, 
is higher amongst them than elsewhere. While readily acknow- 
ledging their humour and charm, we cannot for a moment 
admit this statement any more than the assertions that the Irish, 
French, and Italian tongues are extensively cultivated amongst 
the upper and middle classes. Following hard upon this is a 
delightful passage, which illustrates our author’s want of dis- 
crimination :—* The daughters of Ireland are brought up like 
their mothers [that is to say, in the study of the above-men- 
tioned tongues and the history of their country], but that does 
not prevent them from playing lawn-tennis like their neigh- 
bours of the isle over the way; but the word ‘politics’ is 
not without meaning for them, and that of ‘country’ 
renders them thoughtful.” Lawn-tennis, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, is cultivated in Ireland chiefly by well-to-do 
people of the Loyalist faction. It is essentially a game of 
the “classes.” While justly commenting on the high price 
of fruit and other products of market-gardening in Dublin, 
hefails to give the cause,—the decline of small industries, 
eg beekeeping, orchards, cider-making, and the like, and 
Which, with all his ingenuity, he would find it hard to 
account for by his everlasting reply of English tyranny. The 
English, he goes on, even though well educated, consider the 
Irish as “savages,” partly becanse they will not read history 
except in a mutilated form, and partly because they will not 
visit Ireland. The educated Englishman, as we prefer to put it, 
only considers the Irishman a savage when he indulges in 








ferocities of which M. Saint-Thomas boldly denies the existence, 
or avoids all mention. And as for the reluctance to visit Ireland, 
it 1s not altogether unnatural when the evidence; of hostile 
feeling are patent to the visitor not in open violence ‘o him, 
but in the insecurity of residents on his own social level, 
and in the virulent abuse of the Irish Press; for the tone 
of fulsome adulation adopted towards the Separatist Liberal 
leaders at the time we write cannot obliterate the odious and 
vindictive attacks made a few months ago upon the same states- 
men. Hence M. Saint-Thomas’s elaborate attempt to disprove 
the truth of the title “ savages” is entirely beside the mark. The 
purely fabulous stories, scouted by any historian deserving of 
the name, of the high civilisation of Ireland at the time of the 
Trojan War are gravely recited in support of his line of argu- 
ment. He lays great stress upon the purity of Irish blood, 
heedless of the ancestry of the Tipperary men and the 
dwellers in the Joyce country and Ulster generally, dilates upon 
the culture of medieval Ireland, largely due to the arrival of 
St. Patrick (from France), and the taste for arts and sciences 
which no amount of oppression could extinguish, and con- 
eludes his survey of the conquest and oppression of Ireland 
with a visit to the sceneof the Phonix Park murders, the 
last outcome of the “secular hate” of the Irish. Although 
he throws the responsibility of those murders upon the states- 
men whom the Nationalist leaders now delight to honour, 
we are bound to say that in presence of that tragedy his 
habitual facetionsness deserts him for a while, and that there 
is nothing offensive in bis treatment of that sombre theme. 
Kingstown moves M. Saint-Thomas to raptures, though he 
laments the de-baptising of that port. Bray, with characteristic 
inaccuracy, he confounds with its English namesake as the abode 
of the famous vicar. An excursion into Wicklow brought M. 
Saint-Thomas into the neighbourhood of Avondale, which 
furnishes him with a good excuse for giving a full account of 
the rise and progress of the Parnellite Party. The description 
of a “scene” in the House, as supplied him by an eye-witness, 
is very amusing, from the contrast which is drawn between 
the perfect courtesy and forbearance of the Nationalists and 
the gross and vulgar behaviour of their opponents, full of 
champagne and wearied with dancing, who come to the House 
to repose, and resent the fatiguing exercise involved in constant 
divisions. The Land Law of 1881 is contemptuously dismissed 
as “ a wretched offering, cast like a bone to millions of starving 
wretches who claim their rights, and destined by its impracticable 
arrangements rather to remove thousands of agriculturists to 
the English Colonies than to do justice to the Irish in 
their own country.” It is in a similar strain that he speaks 
elsewhere of the great aim of the English as “Ireland with- 
out the Irish.” The constitution and organisation of the 
National League are described at length, and the author states 
it as his deliberate conviction that this glorious association has 
already well-nigh completed the political education of the Irish 
peasant. Dublin, in spite of its Cefaults, strikes M. Saint- 
Thomas as a “sympathetic” city. The disrepair of its houses, 
we need hardly say, is due to the despoilers who have im- 
poverished her capital by removing the men of best intellect, 
who are always to be found about a Parliament. This “con- 
fiscation of intellect” moves his direst indignation. For by 
indiscriminately applying the title “ English” to all who have 
written in that tongue, “‘ perfidious Albion” conceals her own 
dearth of dramatists, novelists, men of science, and orators. 
Burke, however, is ranked below Grattan and O'Connell, 
because of his views on the French Revolution, and it is 
diverting to find that in his list of Irish achievements he has 
dragged in Lord Rosse’s telescope. Harking back to the 
League, he describes and defends the practice of boycotting ; 
and a strange commentary is furnished by the recent case 
of the Curtins, to name no others, on his statement that 
if the boycotted family go to chapel on Sunday, they will see 
all the congregation rise, and peaceably but resolutely quit 
the building! ‘I'wo explanations of M. Saint-homas’s deserve 
mention before we close our “ tour” through his pages. The 
first relates to the Irishman’s preference for travelling in com- 
pany by night. Unaware that the [rish peasant is the most 
superstitious of men, he remarks: —‘‘ Perhaps that state of 
mental excitement, more acute here than in any other country 
irritated by despotism, may have a good deal to say to it, 
rendering every man who travels at night through open country 
bordered by wood and bog, afraid that he will meet some deadly 
enemy.” ‘The second is a delicious ineptitude. Paraphrasing 
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the expression “to shoot a rapid,” “c’est-a-dire tuer la chute 
d'un coup de feu,” he adds, “ probablement parce que 
Vembarcation file comme une balle.” Our author’s inaccu- 
racy reaches high-water mark at Killarney. For example, 
he leaves the distinct impression on the reader that not 
only are the large hotels in the hands of English specu- 
lators, but that the personnel is mainly, if not entirely, 
English. At Killarney, however, he saw and approved of the 
* knickerboker ” (sic) suit, the ideal costume of the pedestrian, 
the one solitary English thing which is praised in these pages, 
a generous tribute which we hasten to record. Ireland’s virtues 
are her own; her vices, of foreign importation. But one or two 
exceptions occur to break the otherwise uninterrupted stream of 
flattery with which he deluges his subject. The Cork, or 
“inside” car, he very correctly denounces as “the ugliest 
machine on wheels ...... an unlucky compromise between a 
wheelbarrow, a cabriolet, and a police-van.” 

Here our “tour” must end. We have perforce omitted all 
mention of a great deal of the contents of this volume. We 
have passed over the more odious of his insinuations against the 
English people, and have purposely refrained from quoting 
any passage in which the tone of the writer is pitched in a 
high and sustained scream of frenzied spite. We may, how- 
ever, allude in cursory fashion to his bad Latin; his sneers at 
Wagner, German bands, and Berlin women; his references to 
the “gentle and amiable Mr. Forster, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Treland ;” his abuse of the Irish constabulary, and his ex- 
aggerated estimate of the Irish musical faculty. We grant him 
his gibes at our flunkeyism, our bad acting, our selfishness as 
travellers, even the large feet, projecting teeth, and corkscrew 
curls of Englishwomen. Tor to the revival of such antiquated 
scoffs is M. Saint-Thomas driven, that no weapon may be 
unused, no stone unslung, against us. The volume ends with a 
strong recommendation to his compatriots to visit Ireland. That 
advice we most cordially endorse. It would indeed be an asper- 
sion on the intelligence of a sane and serious Frenchman to 
believe that he could travel over the same ground as that 
traversed by M. Saint-Thomas, and conscientiously declare his 
adhesion to the conclusions arrived at by that writer on any 
single important qnestion treated in the entire course of his 
work. 


STUBBS’S LECTURES ON MEDLA& VAL AND MODERN 
HISTORY.* 

Ir the historians of the future do not improve upon the methods 
of their predecessors, it will not be for lack of counsellors. A 
few weeks ago we reviewed in these columns Mr. Freeman’s 
Methods of Historie Study; we have now before us the lectures 
delivered from the same chair by the Bishop of Chester. They 
were delivered, as the author repeatedly informs us with muc! 
playful humour, not willingly, but “ under statutory obligation ;” 
and he hints that a like unwillingness was shown to attend 
them. Perhaps we are not to take quite seriously the author's 
description of his public lectures as “ ceremonies of humilia- 
tion,” intended to prevent the Professor from thinking of himself 
more highly than he ought to think, or of the hurt he felt in 
having to deliver Jectures to two or three listless men, while 
tutors’ classes were well attended; but we must confess our- 
selves unable to spare any sympathy for the Professor, the list- 
less hearers, or the absentees. A Professor should be willing as 
well as able to deliver lectures, and public lectures, on the sub- 
ject of his chair. No reader of these lectures will dispute Dr. 
Stubbs’s ability ; and if the exigencies of examinations sent the 
students’ into the class of the Junior Assistant Tutor instead of 
into the class of a Professor of European fame, we can 
only regret that the power of examinations is so great, and the 
love of learning so small. The obnoxious statute which compelled 
Dr. Stubbs to produce two public lectures twice a year is now a 
thing of the past; but the readers of his lectures will congratu- 
late themselves that it existed during his incumbency, for we 
owe to it lectures which will certainly find a wider and more 
appreciative audience than they did on their first delivery. 

The first iecture was inaugural, and was delivered in the 
year 1867. It was said of it at the time by a not unfriendly 
critic, that it showed that the new Professor would take a some- 
what clerical view of history,—a very inaccurate description of 
Dr. Stubbs’s usual treatment of history, but intelligible enough 
as a criticism of this lecture, which contains an explicit denial of 





* Seventecn Lectures on the Study of Medieval and Modern History. Delivered 
at Oxford, under Statutory Obligation, in the years 1897-1884, By William Stubbs, 
D.D. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1886, 








Mr. Freeman’s favourite doctrine of the unity of histo 
separates antiquity from modern times by an almost impassab] 

. vl e 
gulf. According to Dr. Subbts, when we deal with the histo 
of Greece and Rome, we have to do with a dead world; while 
in mediwval and modern history we come into contact with a 
world connected by a continuity of life with our Own; for 
there is hardly a point even in the earliest Middle Ages which 
can be touched without awakening some chord in the present, 
He ascribes the difference to the presence of the Church daring 
the mediwval and modern periods. Is not this a One-sided 
view? The presence of the Church does unquestionably form a 
strong bond of sympathy, although medieval religion differed 
greatly from modern faiths; but although religiously separated 
from antiquity, we are united to it by the best part of our in. 
tellectual civilisation, Classicism has exercised as great an 
influence upon modern life as medixvalism, and there have been 
periods in modern European history—the eighteenth century, 
for example—during which antique thought and traditions were 
distinctly the dominating influences. Even at present it may be 
doubted whether a cultivated modern man—an Oxford Pro. 
fessor, say—might not find that he had more in common with 
Cicero or Marcus Aurelius than with a mediwval monk, In the 
first, and also in the second lecture, Dr. Stubbs describes 
his own attitude to his work. He proposed, he said, to 
accept the facts that men are born with constitutional 
inclinations, some to order and some to change, and that 
about an equal number of good and bad, wise and un. 
wise, are to be found in both parties. It was not his inten. 
tion to attempt to alter the proportion, but simply to use his 
office as a teacher of historical facts, aud ef the right way of 
using them. Not to make Whigs Tories, or Tories Whigs, but 
to make both Whigs and Tories good and intelligent, was his 
object. While neutral in the political debate of history, he did 
not propose to be neutral in its moral debates; and he hoped 
to do equal justice to the good and true men of all parties, and 
to encourage his hearers to admire lairfax, as well as Strafford. 
There is room for historians who assume a neutral attitude 
towards political conflicts, and Dr. Stubbs has given in his own 
person an admirable example of a historian equally trasted by 
both parties; but it is not the only attitude which a historian 
may legitimately take up. The parties of order and change 
have always existed, and it is for the advantage of society that 
they should continue to exist; but in many cases the one party 
was clearly wrong and the other right; and a historian is not 
to be debarred from showing his sympathy with the cause which 
was for the time that of righteousness aud reason, against 
injustice and stupidity, although he should seek to do justice 
to the good men who were unfortunately ou the wroug side. We 
have nothing but praise for Dr. Stubbs’s earnest recognition of 
the supremacy of moral principle, aud we fuily sympathise with 
his declaration that in national as in individual life, success is 
certain to the pure and true; while success to falschood, corrup- 
tion, and aggression, is only the prelude to a greater and more 
irremediable fall. It is true that the adherents of this creed in 
history, as in life, have more often to walk by faith than by 
sight; but it may be none the less true on that account. 


ry, and 


Lecture V. deserves special attention on azcount of the dis 
cerning observations which it contains on the art of history. 
This art, according to the lecturer, is not one, but manifold. If 
a historian desires to produce a historical statue or group of 
statuary, he must look at his subject all round, form a complete 
idea of the object he wishes to reproduce, and while aiming at 
statuesque unity and pe-fection, he must make truth and reality 
his first object. The method is specially suitable for historical bio- 
graphy. It the object is to produce a historical picture, the subjects 
must be presented with background and foreground, scenery and 
perspective. How they looked rather than what they were, or 
how they came to be what they were, is the picturesque writer's 
principal object. The picturesque writing of history is extremely 
attractive, and has its value; but it is apt to corrupt and destroy 
the more valuable features of painstaking and conscientious 
truthfulness. The third and highest form of historic art borrows 
its analogue from another art, and may be called dramatic, as 
it attempts to read not only character and situation, but plot. 
It has all the unity of the statuesque, the vividness of the 
picturesque, and a continuity of life and argument that are its 
own. It is pleasant to find Dr. Stubbs, who is pre-eminently @ 
man of research, dwelling with such emphasis upon the art of 
history, for true history can never dispense with the Muse. The 
historians of the future will possess great advantages over their 
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redecessors in the mass of well-arranged material at their | 


al; but they must not forget that the interest of history 


ispos : : 
7 troyed more surely by the introduction of superfluous 


may be des 


details than by jejaneness. Never was it more needful to | 
yemember the maxim of the great master of common-sense, | 


Voltaire, who once wrote :—* Details which lead to nothing are 
in history what baggage is to an army, éinpedimenta; for we 
must look at thivgs ia large, for the very reason that the human 
mind is small and sinks under the weight of minutic.” 


It is not easy to give an adequate idea of the lectures devoted 
to special periods, which are full of curious learning and contain 
admirable morsels of criticism. There are two lectures on “Learn- 
ing and Literature at the Court of Henry IL.,” in which will be 
found an explanation of the disappointing character of the 
epistolary correspondence of the Middle Ages, as well as a 
charming fragmeut from a letter of John of Salisbury, one of 
Becket’s correspondents, in which the writer gives an account of 
hisexperience on the “ Mount of Jove,” the Great St. Bernard,— 
an experience which drew from him the prayer : “ Lord, restore 
me to my brethren, that 1 may tell them, that they come not 
into this place of torment.” 

There is an interesting lecture on the little-known history of 
the mediwval Kingdoms of Cyprus and Armenia, which con- 
tains an eloqueut, although to our thinking a one-sided, vindi- 
cation of the Crusades, us the first great effort of medixval life 
to go beyond the pursuit of selfish aud isolated ambitions, 
There are also lectures on the reigns of Henry VIL. and Henry 
VII; and the description given of the Parliament of the former 
monarch, whose demands for lump-sums and taxes were made 
by means of Scripture texts and Latin sermons, suggests the 
idea that an Eoglish Member of Parliament of our day would 
probably have found himself less at home in it than in the 
Roman Senate. 

We cannot part with the book without calling attention to 
some of its historical portraits. Very brief they mostly are, 
bat they show all tho eunning of hand which the writer has 
displayed on larger canvas. Henry IV. of France is happily 
described as a man of ideas, a man of sentiment, a man of 
force; not much of law and right. The Emperor I’rederick IIT. 
is described as a splendid old gipsy, sitting in his study 
elaborating a horoscope with destiny of universal dominion for 
his grandchildren,—a dreamer about whom the strange thing is 
that so many of his dreams came true. ‘There is a companion 
picture of the Emperor Maximilian, “ the most delightfully un- 
principled hero of the age of transition,’ who never forfeits 
our affection, althongh he never merits respect. We have also 
a reading of the much-debated character of our own 
Henry VIII. His character is illustrated by an expression 
which George LV. was in the habit of using when writing to his 
Ministers. “It I were an individual,” wrote the accomplished 
King,” I woull do so-and-so.” Tenry VIII. was never an in- 
dividual. What would have been theft in another, was no theft 
in him; all property is the King’s, and he can take it, and he 
takes it; all that proceeds from his mouth is law; the King’s 
heart is in the hand of the Lord, therefore all that comes from 
the King’s heart is the Lord’s doing. The remarkable thing, 
however, as Dr. Stubbs says, is not the idea, which George LV. 
may have had as strongly as Henry VIL, but the force of 
character which made Warham, More, Cranmer, Gardiner, and 
Cromwell the faithful administrators of the idea. There is a 
carefully limned portrait of Henry VII., which throws some 
light upon the character of that great but somewhat un- 
interesting monarch. After admitting the immense progress 
which England made during his long reign, and the debt which 
it owed to his unfailing sagacity, Dr. Stubbs writes as follows 
of his personal character :— 

“Tf we look rather on the moral of the reign, we may somewhat 
modify our opinion. We look in vain for anything that would consti- 
tute him a hero or a benefactor. We find no great fault, except his 
avarice; but even that cannot be regarded as the vulgar appetite for 
boarding ; and avarice in a king who keeps within the letter of the 
law and the constitution is perhaps really, and certainly in a land 
which had suffered from royal prodigality for three centuries, a less 
fault than extravagance. Even avarice is not always fatal to the 
hero'c character, if there be the rudiments of the true heroic char- 
acter there at all. Henry VIL. was a virtuous man, sober, temperate, 
and chaste, withstanding great temptations to vice and an abundant 
Store of lcose example. His household was kept frugally and severely ; 
all his advisers, except Empson and Dudley, were men of character 
unstained, if not energetic for good. For one better or greater king, 
there are in European history fifty smaller and worse. But still, is there 
any of that self-denying devotion which gives itself for the people ? 
Is there any true conception of the duty of a shepherd of the host ? 


Is there any impulsive well-doing ? I see none. I see a cold, steady, 
strongly-purposed man, patient, secret, circumspect ; with not many 
scruples, yet not regardless of men’s opinions; very clear-sighted, 
very willing to wait for reconciliation where there is a chance, and 
not hasty where vengeance is the only course, but ruthless where his 
own purpose is directly endangered, and sparing neither friend nor 
foe where he is not strong enough to rely on bimself alone. It may 
have been a nature too cold to care for popular love, or too self- 
contained to condescend to court it ; there is no evidence that Henry 
VIl. ever dreamed of winning it. I said in the former lecture there 
is nothing attractive about him, with all his virtues and all the great 
consequences of his work. ‘There is surely always something attrac- 
tive about either greatness or goodness, unless they fall in an age so 
lost to itself as to be unabie to appreciate either. And the opening 
century, whilst to some extent it shared the king’s character, was 
scarcely so lost as that.’ 

The last statutory lecture has, as the author says, something 
of the character of an apologia and a symposium. He reviews 
his work in Oxford with modest dignity, and calls to mind many 
friends and fellow-workers, living and dead, whose presence and 
help had cheered his life. With delightful frankness and good 
humour, he confesses his failings as an Oxford Professor. Some 
of them were serious, especially his admitted inability to recon- 
cile himself with smoking, late honrs, dinner parties, Sunday 
breakfasts, and University sermons. We can cordially com- 
mend the statutory public lectures to our readers. They will 
find them learned and thoughtful, as was to be expected; and 
they will also find them amusing, which was perhaps less to be 
expected. 


AMERICAN HUMOUR AND ENGLISH SATIRE.* 
Tiere are far more points of dissimilarity than of resemblance 
petween the American author of Ridder Grange and the English 
author of Thomas Wanless, Peasant. The one seems to have 
“a mind at peace with all below ;” the other, to have a heart torn 
with discontent—which we hasten to say is not ignoble discon- 
tent—on account of the present social and political condition 
of his country. The writing of the one suggests a smiling 
Virginian landscape, with happy blacks in the front,— 

“ For whom light labour spreads its whelesome store, 

Jast gives what life requires, but gives no more.” 
The writing of the other suggests a dismal day in the Black 
Country, the rain descending in pitiless torrents on a mob of 
underfed factory-workers, whou: it only requires such another 
orator as Slackbridge in Hard Tiines to rouse up to Chartist 
bitterness and violence. Mr. Stockton probably knows, or at least 
eares, less about politics than about anything else under the sun; 
to the author of the biography of Thomas Wanless political 
questions, and questious which have a greater or less affinity to 
politics, are practically all in all. Yet both writers have in them 
a considerable power, which is not yet fully developed, and the 
further development of which will be looked forward to with 
great interest. As a humourist, Mr. Stockton stands in need 
not of finish, but of a field. It is precisely the opposite with the 
author of Thomas Wanless. He has a field, and a sufficiently 
large one it is. But he decidedly needs finish,—moral and 
intellectual. 

Mr. Frank Stockton’s latest book is, like everything from 
the same pen, carefully written, and there is a great deal 
of humour of the purest and qnuaintest character diffused 
throughout it. Yet somehow The Lute Mrs, Null prompts, above 
all things, the suspicion that Mr. Stockton’s strength lies in pro- 
ducing not a long and regular story, but a short and irregular 
one like Rudder Grange. It will hardly be possible for Mr. 
Stockton, in any case, to repeat Pomona, and the dog and the 
drunken tramp, and the camping-out scenes, and the experiment 





with the Irish baby, which make the reading of Rudder Grange 
one long attempt to suppress laughter. Yet there are several 
characters in The Late Mis. Null—Annt Patsey, Uncle Isham, 
and, above all, the eccentric and irasetvble Mrs. Keswick—whom 
Mr. Stockton would probably have been as snecessful with as 
with any even in Rudder Grange, if he had not had so many 
other people to think of. The closing scene of the book, in 
which the terrible Mrs. Keswick forces her old enemy, Robert 
Brandon, to offer her marriage, and then rejects bim, is 
irresistibly comical. But then, Mr. Stockton has found it 
desirable, or perhaps necessary, to introduce love-affairs into his 
new book; and even he has not been able to strip such transac- 
tions of their essentially common-place character. Annie Peyton, 
who passes herself off as Mrs. Null, a wife separated from her 


* The Late Mrs. Null, By Frank R. Stockton. London: Sampson Low and 
Co. 1886.—The Rise and Progress of Siv Timothy Bui nbe, Kt.and M.P. By 
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husband, that she may get upon the tracks, so to speak, of the 
man she has met and fallen in love with under extraordinary 
circumstances, is a very charming young woman, and Mr. 
Laurence Croft is very wise to give up his pursuit of Roberta 
March for her. But there are several writers—if notin America, 
certainly in England—who could have produced quite as good 
an Annie and a Laurence as Mr. Stockton. Still, The Late Mrs. 
Null, if it is not quite up to Mr. Stockton’s best, is very much 
above the average of humorous fiction, both English and 
American. The Virginian scenes in particular are delightful; 
it is questionable if Mr. Stockton has any rival in the art of 
realising the humours of coloured folks. This book, like all 
from the same pen, is full of little humorous surprises and well- 
turned phrases. Junius Keswick, Laurence Croft’s rival for the 
hand of Roberta March, is described as “a person whom one 
would select as a companion for a hunt, a sail, or a talk upon 
political economy.” Or, again,—“ Croft felt that there was 
something very bare and raw-boned abont the position in which 
he was left with Miss March.” Courtship is generally managed 
as clumsily in fiction as in real life, and it is in consequence a 
pleasure to find it turned off with such a good conceit as this :— 

“There are times in the Jife of a man when the Goddess of 
Reasonable Impulse raises her arms above her head and allows 
herself a little yawn. Then she takes off her crown, and hangs 
it on the back of her throne, after which she rests her sceptre 
on the floor, and, rising, stretches herself to her full height, and goes 
forth to take a long refreshing walk by the waters of Unreflection. 
Then her minister, Prudence, stretches himself upon a beach, and 
with his handkerchief over his eyes, composes himself for a nap. 
Discretion, Worldly Wisdom, and other trusted officers of her court, 
and even sometimes that agile page called Memory, no sooner see 
their royal mistress depart than, by various doors, they leave the 
palace, and wander far away. Then silently, with sparkling eyes 
and parted lips, comes that fair being, Unthinking Love. She puts one 
foot upon the lower step of the throne; she looks about her ; and, with 
a quick bound, she seats herself. Upon her tumbled curls she hastily 
puts the crown; with her small white hand she grasps the sceptre, 
and then, rising, waves it and issues her commands. The crowd of 
emotions which serve as her satellites seize the great seal from the 
sleeping Prudence, and the new Queen reigns ! ” 


The author of Thomas Wanless, Peasant, has followed that 
undoubtedly remarkable book with The Rise und Progress of 
Sir Timothy Buncombe, the hero-scoundrel of which is a 
successful nowvean of the most. vulgar description. 
It may be presumed, therefore, that he has definitively 
entered on a career as a satirist. To such a resolution no 
reasonable objection can be offered, and the author of these two 
books mizht therefure have spared himself a truculent and 
somewhat self-conscious preface. But be would have doue well 
to remember the advice to satirists insinuated by Dean Swift in 
the eulogium passed on himself, to “ lash the vice but spare the 
name.” It is not difficult to identify some of his characters, such 
as the two politicians, Mr. James Conduit and the Right Hon. 
Launcelot Orchidion, even had the latter not been described as 
“a tall, dark, cock-sure-looking man.” Possibly, also, some of 
the other characters in this story may be recognised,—such 
as Lister, a hard-swearing, hard-drinking, ferocious journalist 
and politician, who frequents the Lobby of the Ilouse of 
Commons. There is at least a danger that the author of Sir 
Timothy Buncombe may be accused of giving vent to his dislikes 
to particular public individuals under the guise of satire. Never- 
theless, much rough power is exhibited in his sketch of the pro- 
gress through life of a pushing, vulgar, unscrupulous, humble lad 
from the North of England, until he becomes a Member of 
Parliament and a Knight, and his wife is presented at Court. 
Buncombe himself is a good sketch, although a still better is 
Deacon Brown, a “ ship-scuttler ” and hypocrite, and a burning 
and shining light in Goliath Chapel, whom Buncombe hates, 
and swindles in the most merciless fashion. No doubt, also, 
there is truth as well as bitterness—there can hardly be said to 
be humour in the kindlier sense—in the accounts given of Bun- 
combe’s various efforts to get on in iife, and notably his securing 
a seatin Parliament. But everything seems to be harsh and over- 
done. It is in this fashion that Weardale, a London journalist, 
and Bancombe’s own son-in-law, raves :-— 


riche 


“ The ‘all-swallowing man of the services’ has grown with the ill- 
gotten wealth of the empire, and finds its most striking illustration in 
the India Office, than which nothing in Russia, nothing in old 
Byzantium or older Rome, exceeds or exceeded the turpitude and 
rottenness, and with the death of the empire alone willit die. Voters 
may rave and dash to the ballot-box; orators may storm and curse ; 
statesmen, or bipeds labelled as such, may scheme and pose, and 
asseverate and invent; but serene above them all the permanent 
services stand and grow, deep-rooted in the past, nourished by every 


reformer’s craze. Only when this weary, heart-wasted 


topples into the dust will these corruptions shrivel and di Old empi 


nae ee : Sappear,” 
This is mere hissing, groaning, cat-calling, if not sheer foa 


at the mouth, and by its very violence it misses jtg 
The author of Sir Timothy Buncombe is evidently ¢ 
in earnest, and has a quick eye for many of the 
and social shams of the time. But if he is to succeed 
ture, he should substitute the rapier for the bludgeon. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE, 
——@——. 

In One Town: a Novel. By the author of “ Aachor Wateh 
Yarns,” &c. (Ward and Downey.)—An Irish novel without the most 
remote reference either to Home-rule, Repeal of the Tnion, « gix 
centuries of oppression,”’ extermination of landlords, or lowering of 
rents, with next to no brogue, only one fight, and half a murder, jg 
sufficiently remarkable to deserve more than ordinary attention, Th 
fact, the only Irish characteristics about the book are its rich hamour 
and capital anecdotes, if humour can nowadays be considered an 
Irish characteristic,—there is certainly very little of it in the 
speeches of Mr. Parnell and his friends. The Land League and 
political agitation seem to have been fatal to the fun and humour 
which once brightened the pages of the typical Irish novel. ll the 
more welco:ne, therefore, is a story in which both abound. There 
are episodes in Jn One Town as amusing and mirth-provoking as 
anything to be found in the works of Lever and Lover, or the stories 
of Mark Twain. The characters, moreover, live and move,—except, 
perhaps, the women, who are just a little wooden; and the book is 
well written, in these days of slovenly Haglish no slight commenda. 
tion. The plot, such as there is, may be described as simple and natural, 
—a little too simple, some may think; and to the practised novel. 
reader the dénouement is obvious from the outset. Thereisa prologue, 
in which the hero and heroine swear eternal constancy to each other 
“on a wooden bridge which spanned a broad river.’ Then they 
part, and the course of their true love is interrupted for a season by 
the lady’s marriage with another man, during her sailor-sweetheart’s 
absence in foreiga parts; but the hasband, who also goes down to the 
sea in ships, obligingly gets himself drowned, the lovers meet again on 
the old wooden bridge—this time accidentally—when Dick, whose 
loyalty is surely beyond all praise, asks Susie “ which it has to be— 
happiness, or misery for evermore ?” whereupon Susie answers, 
“* Happiness, I hope, my love. Dick, dearest, you may kiss me again 
—just one kise, while the sound of the river is still in our ears; than 
which, it must be admitted, no ending could be more satisfactory. 
It need hardly be said, however, that a great deal happens in the 
interval between these events; there is an interesting side-plot, and 
we make the acquaintance of sundry celebrities of Sloughford (the 
“ One Town’), drawn with considerable insight, and evidently from 
life. We have perhaps rather too much of the six local skippers, 
whose sayings and doings the aathor chronicles with such evident 
pleasure ; but the adventures and misadventures of Captain Angus R. 
Nixon, who hails from St. John’s, and commands the ‘ Water Nymph, 
are simply delightful. The faults of the book, from an artistic poiat 
of view, are the frequency of its digressions and the introduction of 
characters and incidents which have little or no connection with the 
story. In One Town, indeed, is rather a series of sketches thana 
coherent whole; but the sketches are good. 

A Hero of Our Tine. By M. U. Lermontoff. Translated from 
the Russian, with Life and Iatrodaction, by R. I. Lipmann. (Ward 
and Downey.) —lLermontoff's most characteristic work, if not his 
chef deurre, first appeared in an English dress some thirty or forty 
years ago; but as that book is now out of print, and by most people 
utterly forgotten, Messrs. Ward and Downey have done well to give 
a new translation to the world of letters. Its publication aé this tim», 
when the masterpieces of Russian literature are attracting so much 
attention in Western Kurope, is equally opportune and acceptable. 
The life of Lermontoff, like that of nearly every other Russian writer 
of mark, was itself a romance. He was born at Moscow in ISLA, of 
a Russian father and a German mother, educated at the same placa, 
and though his aptitude for literature showed itself at an early age, 
he renounced his career at the University to take up the calling of 
arms, became an officer in the Life Gaard Hussars, and moved in the 
highest circles of St. Petersburg society, until, for writing some verses 
ou Pushkin, he was exiled to the Caucasus. There he found his 
inspiration and his fate. It was there that he wrote his great poem, 
“The Demon ;’” in the Caucasus is laid the scene of A Hero of Our 
Time, and at the foot of Mount Mashuk its gifted author was killed in 
a duel which he himself bad provoked, fought amid peals of 
thunder and flashes of lightning. His genius was as wild and erratic 
as his stormy life and tragic end. Bat it had the true ring, and 
his name is enrolled among the literary immortals of his country. 
Let anybody who doubts this read A Hero of Our Time. It is very 





selfish passion, every warrior’s ambition, every thief’s greed, every 


short and utterly unconventional, yet fuller of poetic feeling aud 
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chological insight than a score of the novels of the period rolled 

It, moreover, possesses & weird interest all its own, and is 
way a remarkable romance. It also gives incidentally some 
ng of Circassian scenery, and the condition of the 
the long struggle waged against it by the Russian 
Altogether, A Hero of Our Time is not only well worth 
fficiently suggestive to be made the subject of a 
treatise as Jong as itself. We regret that we cannot compliment 
Mfr, Lipmann on the felicity of his translation ; and should another 
edition be called for, we would strongly advise him to submit the 

roof-slips to some friend who knows English. We have an indi- 
yjdual described as smoking a “ silver-mounted muky pipe,” what- 
ever that may mean ; and such expressions as “ putting my name 
under the production of a stranger,” which does not seem to have 
any meaning at all. These alone would be slight blemishes, but 
there is scarcely a page which does not, by some infelicity of style 
or awkwardness of phrase, remind us that the book was written by 
one foreigner and translated by another. 

English Political History, 1880-1885. By W. M. Pimblett. (Elliot 
Stock.) Contrasting the account given by Mr. Gladstone to the 
electors of Midlothian in September, 1885, of the principal measures 
that the Government had carried to a successful issue, with Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s estimate, as delivered three weeks later, of the 
game events, and of their foreign and colonial achievements, the author 
states that it has been his desire to present a faithful record of political 
life in England, and as affairs abroad have affected the country during 
the above period, in a calm and impartial spirit. The book appears 
to ns, where we have examined it, to be written in this temperate 
spirit, although it will be clear in the course of the narrative in 
whose favour the writer’s own verdict would be given. It comprises 
about three hundred crown-octavo pages; “the thread of the more 
important subjects has been continued without a break, and where 
necessary to the better understanding of the subject, the origin and 
history of the movements have been briefly entered into.” The 
greatest care, it is claimed, has been exercised in the compilation of 
the index, which we observe occupies four pages, for the sake of those 
who may wish to retain the volume as a book of reference. The 
following extract may serve as a specimen of the style and 
treatment :— 

“ Among Conservatives there was a more marked spirit of unity at 
the close of the year than at one time seemed possible. The activity, 
boldness, nay, unprecedented audacity, one may say, of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill had secured to him an immense following, greatly as 
his conduct had shocked the steadier-going members of the party. 
He had begun to speak of Democracy and to favour it; and his 
broadening views on subjects affecting public welfare had a great 
attraction for men who had longed for an escape, politically, from 
the rut in which they were painfully conscious their leaders had 
journeyed for too long a period ; while his eloquence, and the novelty of 
the situation his passionate rebellious spirit forced him into, could not 
be resisted by numberless thousands of Conservatives in London and 
the provinces. He had for a prolonged season been in conflict with 
his elders ; but, conscious of the charm his name had, especially in 
the cities and towns north of the Metropolis, they had yielded, against 
their inner feelings, to the feeling popular among the rank and file of 
S party; and had been hurried at a pace of which they had never 
reamed. 
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Skipper Worse. By Alexander L. Kielland. Translated from the 
Norwegian by Henry John, Earl of Ducie. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
Searle,and Rivington.) —A Norwegian novel will have an attraction for 
many of us as taking us to a new field of fiction; if our first acquaintance 
with it should be made through this tale, we shall most of us welcome 
any opportunities of becoming more familiar with it. “ Much of the 
narrative hangs upon a religious movement in Norway, resulting from 
the labours of Hans Nilson Hauge, who soon aroused a real Christian 
life among the common people.” The story is told in one volume of 
three hundred pages, and while doing justice to the movement, is more 
concerned with its dark side, the gloom and the narrow life in which 





to love even natural beauty was looked upon as dangerous. The tale is 
a sad one, but lifelike and natural; the several characters and inci- 
dents are developed with the ease and power that can dispense with 
the sensational, and the whole picture is continually lighted up with 
quiet humour and kindly wit, nc less than with a keen and penetrating 
observation. We can well understand that “the works of Herr Kiel- 
land have attained a deservedly high reputation among his country- 
men.” The translator regrets that ‘no translation can hope to 
compass those sympathetic relations between author and reader 
which are indispensable to a just appreciation of the resources, 
versatility, and imaginative powers of Herr Kielland ;” at any rate, 
he has given us a translation with which the English reader will be 
well satisfied, and for which he will be gratefal. 
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formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

Second Master—Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A. 
Pan Class Public School. All Masters University 
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T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, &.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on 
FRIDAY, October lst, with an Introductory Address 
by Dr. Wapuam, at 4 pm, A Prospectus of the 
School and further information may be obtained by 
personal application between 1 and 3 p.m., or by 
letter addressed to the DEAN at the Hospital. 

N OXFORD M.A., First in Modera- 

tions, Second in Final School, who has had 

much experience in teaching, wishes to meet with some 

EDUCATIONAL WORK, non-resident. 

= care of J. W. VICKERS, 5 Nicholas Lane, 
z.C. 


Excellent | 
testimonials and references as to success.—Address, | 





The SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
October l4tb, 1836. 

The Demonstration in Botany will be given by Miss 
C. A. Rai-in, and the Lectures in Geology by Grenville 


A. J. Cole, F.G.S. 
B. SHADWELL, Hon, Sec. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, 

SOUTH KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 35 Here- 
tord Square. Head Master—C. HITCHCOCK, B.A. 
(Camb) BOYS PREPARED for the Public Schools 
and Navy. Age, 6 to 14—For references and 
Prospectus, apply to the HEAD MASTER. The 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SEPLEMBER 17th. 
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only for any quantity of papers requirel. Advertisers 
advised as to best media, 
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SS 
GRICULTURAL 

R° vA iS OLLEGR, 

CIRENCESTER. 


ND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
witH DAR aED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
. INSTRUCTION. 
‘ Royal Charter 1845, for the pro- 
Established OF on of Land Owners and Oceupiers, 
Lert ents, Survevors, intending Colonists, &e. 
- a Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
_ and GORDON, K.G. 
MITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Right + the KARL of DUCLE, Chairman, 
= Richt Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 

Mae Pght Hou. Sir Michael E, Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
MP. 
er. J. Sotheron 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmond:, Esq. 
Colonel T. W. Chester Master. 
M.H.N. Story-Maskelyne, Psq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 
For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 


gel F. Kingscote, C.B. 
steourt, Esq. 


t-Colonel R. z 





Outdoor Courses of Instruction, inciud- 
into ‘abe of Practical Dairying, with List of 
Seholarships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. ; ee : 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October Sth, 
—— - 
NIVERSITY COLLEGH, 
DUNDEE. 


The WINTER SESSION will begin on MONDAY, 
October 11th. The Examinations for the Armitstead 
Scholarships (Entrance and Second Year’s) and for 
the Smart Bursary wi | he be d in the previous week, 

All Departments, comprising both Day and Eveninz 
Classes, are open alike to Male and Female Students, 
The Chemical, Physica!, and Biological Laboratories 
are equipped with every requisite for study and 
research, and special favilities are offered for in- 
struction in Elec: rieal Engineering. ‘ 

The Science Curriculum is recognised by St. 
Andrews University as qualifying, without residence, 
for the Degrees of B.xc. and D &c.; also by the 
University of Edinburgh to the extent of two out of 
the three years required, : 

The various Courses are suitable for the Degree 
Examinations ef the University of London, tke 
Indian Civil Service, and the St, Audrews L.L.A, 
Certificate (for Women). Thereare Special Saturday 
Classes for Teachers in Languages and Science, 

The Calendar, containirg full information, may be 
had at the Booksellers’ or from the Publishers, price 


SHIELL and SMALL, Scerctaries. 
Dundee, September 2nd, 1836. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, MILE END, E, 

The SESSION 1886-87 will COMMENCE on 
FRIDAY, October It, 1886, By that date the new 
College Buildings will be ready for occupation. The 
very extensive additions that have been mace to the 
School Premises will afford complete provision for 
the teaching of all branches of Medical Science, tha 
accommodation provided being more than double 
that which was provided in the old bui'dings. An 
inangural ceremony will take pluce, of which due 
notice will be given. 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60; 
£40, £30, and £20, will be offered for competition at 
the end of September to new students. Fees for 
Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in one 
ayment, or 100 guiness in three instalments, All 

esident and other Hospital Appointments are free, 
and the holders of :llthe Resident Appointments are 
provided with rooms and board entirely free of 
expense, The Resident Appoiutments consist of five 
House Physiciancies, five House Surgeoncies, one 
Accoucheurship, and ere Reeeviving-room Officer ; 
four Dressers and four Maternity Pupils also reside 
inthe Hospital. Special Classes for the Preliminary 
Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of 
the University of Londen, and for the Primary and 
Pass Examinations for the Fellowship of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England are held thronghout 
the year. Special entries may be made for Medical 
and Surgical Practice. The London Hospital is now 
in direct communication by rail and tram with all 
parts of the Metropolis, and the Metropolitan, Metro- 
ao District, Kast London, and South-Eastern 

ailways have stations withiu a minute’s walk of the 
Hospital and College. 

For prospectus and particulars, apply, personally 

or by letter, to MUNRO SCOTY, Warden. 


ATIN and GREEK. — Certificated 

successful HEAD MASTER teaches LATIN and 
GREEK by CORRESPONDENCE, Beginners read 
and translate (with great accuracy) Cesar and other 
easy Authors, and New Testament in Greek, in about 
seven months. Exceptiona'!ly low terms.—For full 
articulars, list of successes, &c, address, HEAD 
MASTER, Birlingham School, Pershore, 


AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 

Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 

has a very comfortable HOME for KLLDER GIRLS, 

Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 

Music, and Painting, Terms on application. Highest 

references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste, Luce Lansanne, Switzerland. 


and 








ADY STUDENTS’ HOME, 
RUSSELL HOUSE, Tavi-tock Square, W.C. 
Established 1874, For y;artienlars, apply to Miss 
AIL, Principal. Members of Council:—The Lady 
rederick Cavendish, Miss Augusta Spottiswocde, the 
Lady Wentworth, C. D. Newton, E q., C.B., M.A., 
LL.D., D.C.L., British Museum, and others. 
ete —_ a SE — - 
ORRESPONDENCE TEACHING. 
—LESSONS RESUMED for GIRLS and 
OTHERS, who are studying at home, and have no 
Opportunity of procuring viva voce teaching.—Pro- 
Spectus on applic ition.—Rev. EDWARD 8S. HOWSE, 
B,A,, Ashwick, Bournemouth. 


OYAL HIGH SCHOOL of 
EDINBURGH. 
ManaGcers—The EDINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD. 
tecTOR—JOHN MARSHALL, M.A. Edinburgh 
and Oxford, formerly Principal and Frofessor of 
Classics in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

The SCHOOL provides BOYS with a LIBERAL 
and CAREFUL EDUCATION, qualifying them for 
the Universities, for Civil Service and other appoint- 
ments, and for Professional or Commercial Pursuits. 
A large and well-equipped Gymnasium and Swimming 
Bath have recently been added. 

In addition to the Medals (five gold and seven 
silver) and valuable Book Prizes, the following 
Bursaries will be competed for next year :— 

1. TWO SCHOOL BURSARIES of £12 19s for boys 
attending the First Class, and TWO SCHOOL 
BURSARIES of £13 1€s for boys attending the 
Second Class. These Bursaries cover the School 
Fees for the ensuing Session. 

2. ONE SIBBALD BURSARY of £20 for three 
years, open to Boys entering the Fourth Class in the 
following Session. 

3. ONE DONALDSON BURSARY of £10 for two 
years, open to Boys entering the Fifth Class in the 
following Session. 

4.TWO or more HERIOT HIGH SCHOOL 
BURSARIES of £20 a year for two years, open to 
Boys attending the Fourth or Fifth Class next Session. 

5. TWO or THREE HERIOT HIGH SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY BURSARIES of £30 a year for three 
years, tenable at any University approved by the 
Governors ; open only to Boys attending the High 
School. 

: NEXT SESSION COMMENCES FRIDAY, October 
st. 

The Rector and several of the Masters take 
BOARDERS, 

For further particulars as to the School Course, or 
with respect to any of the above Bursaries, apply to 
the RECTOR, at the School, or to the CLEKK to the 
School Board, at the Offices of the Board. 

Offices of the School Board, 

25 Castle Street, Edinburgh, August, 1836, 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, 
LEEDS. 

The FIFTY-SIXTH SESSION of the DEPART- 
MENT of MEDICINE will BEGIN on OCTOBER 
lst, 1886, and the THIRTEENTH SESSION of the 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and 
ARTS on OCTOBER 4th. 

The CLASSES prepare for Professions, Commerce, 
and the Universities. The Physical, Chemical, 
Mineralogical, Biological, and Engineering Labori- 
tories, and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and Print- 
ing Rooms will be open daily for practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from 
the Secretary :— 

1. Department of Medicine. 

2. Classes in Science, Technology, and Arts, 

3. Classes for Occasional and Evening Students. 

4. Classes in Civil and Mechanical Engineering, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL. 

The SESSION 1886-87 will BEGIN on OCTOBER 
5th. The Col'e.e supplies for persons of either sex, 
above the ordinary school age, the means of con- 
tinuing their studies in Science, Languages, History, 
and Literature. The Chemical, Physical, Engi- 
neering, Geological, and Bio'ogical Laboratories are 
open daily. The Engineering Department includes 
Civil, Mechanical, Electric and Mining Engineering, 
and Surveying ; and special arrangements for practical 
work have been made with various Engineers in and 
near Bristol. Information with regard to the 
Lodging of Studeuts may be obtained on application. 
Several SCHOLARSHIPS are tenable at the College. 
Calendar containing fall information, price Is (by 
post, 1s 3d).—For Prospectuses and further informa- 
tion, apply to the REGISTRAR. 


8 ide COLLEGE, VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 

1, ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 

2, MELICAL DEPARTMENT (including the 
Dental and the Pharmaceutical Courses). 

3. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 

4, EVENING CLASSES DEPARTMENT. 

Prospectuses cf the above Departments and of 
Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions (twelve in 
number, and varying from £12 to £100 per annum), 
will be forwarded on application to the REGISTRAR 
of the College, or may be obtained from Mr. J. E. 
CORNISH, 33 Piccadilly, Manchester. 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


ANDREWS RSI 








— 
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For Prospectus, apply to the fecretary, L.L.A. 
Scheme, the University, St. Andrews, N.B. 
AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 








UNIVERSITY 
DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 








PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 


The object of this College is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may he 
taken at 19. 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £24 per annum, 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 

RGAN for SALE (new), suitable for 
place of worship or private residence. Splendid 

full, powerful, sweet tone; six stops, bourdons and 
pedals, 30 notes; beantifully decorated speaking 
front. Can be seen and tried at any time.—W. 
STAPLEY, 13 Doynton Street, Dartmouth Park Hill, 








London, N, 


RIVATE TUITION in SWITZER- 
LAND for SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, 
FUREIGN OFFICE, &.—F. MEREWETHER, B.A. 
Oxon., sometime Assistant-Master at Cheltenham Col- 
lege, assisted by G. BAYLIS, B.A., Wrangler, late 
Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and a Science 
Graduate, RECELVES a LIMITED NUMBER of 
PUPILS for the above at Chalet de Lucens, Lucens, 
Canton Vand. Special advantages for col!oquial 
French avd German. Resident krench and German 
Masters. Individusl attention. References kindly 
permitted to the Bishop of Dever, the Dean of Can- 
terbury, Rev. G. W. Kitchin, D.D., and parents of 
former and present pupi!s.—For prospectus and list 
of previous succes:es Mr. MEREWETHER, 
or Messrs. ASKIN e Street, Piccadilly, W. 
yy N GLISH L UAGE 
LITERATURE, COMPOSITION, and 
READING. 

Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time disengaged 
for Lecture Courses, Readings, and Prac ice Classes 
in Schools. Ste is also prepared to urdertake 
examinations and inspections, and to continue her 
Courses of Lessons to Teachers on Methods, and the 
theory and practice of teaching these subjects. Miss 
Drewry reads with Private Pupils. 

143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 

Vy ORTHING.—LAUSANNE 

HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A., 
Brasenozse College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to modern Languages French taught by a 
resident French governess,—For terms und pare 
ticulars, apply as above. 


‘HE ILURACOMBE HOTEL— 

4 On the Sea-shore, 250 rooms. New decorations 

and furniture. ight lawn-tennis courts. Large 

sea-water swimming-bath. Private baths. Table 
ad’ Hote Dinner from 6 to 8 o’clock. 

Address, MANAGER, Lifracombe, North Devon. 
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**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


a 
SPECTACLES, 
Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bence 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Eso., M.P., Dr. Radcliff. 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservue 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 
PRY’S 
URE 
Ce ENTRATED 
{OCOA. 
* OP 
“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substiture f ng persous.’—Sir Caas, A. 
CAMERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Irelaud, &. 
gid BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
f PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 
1584, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos- 
sessing the power to outlast any other piano.—JOHN 
BKINSMEAD snd SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists 
free. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S — 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 




















GOLD MEDAL, 


D UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
' VHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 


‘rence to Fronch Brandy. They hold 
t stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations en application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


FJOLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Weak 

_ Stomacu.—The wisest cannot enumerate one- 
quarter of the di r symptoms ari-ing from im- 
perfect or disordered dizestion, all of which can be 
relieved by these admirable Pills. They remove 
cankery taste from the mouth, flatulency, and con- 
stipation. Holloway’s Pills rouse the stomach, liver, 
and every other organ, thereby bringing digestion to 
that healthy th fuily enables it to convert all 
we eat and d » nourishment of our bodies. 
Hence these Pills are the surest strengt! ‘rs and 
the safes. restoratives in nervousness, ¥ » and 
chronic debi ity. Holl .wiy’s Pills are infailible reme- 
dies for impaired appetite, eructations, and a multi- 
tude of otuer disagreeable symptoms which render 
the lives of thonsands miserable indeed, These Pills 
are approved by all classes. 


MPORTANT to the ASTHMATIC.— 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—Mr. 
Jewell, Chemist, 151 London Road, Liverpool, 
writes :— A gentleman over 80 years of age has used 
your Wafers for 30 years ; nothing ever suited him so 
well; he believes that he would have been in his grave 
but for them.” Jn asthma, consumption, bronchitis, 
coughs, colds, shortness of breath, phlezm, pains In 
the chest, aud rheumatism, they give in-tant relief 
and a rapid cure. Dr. Locock’s Wafers taste 
pleasantly, Sold at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, aad 11s per 
box, by all Druggists. 
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DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING. 
|: eee 187 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 
ALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
Tn Cloth aud Leather Bindings, Catalogues free. 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &c. 


Post Orders Promptly Executed. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 





A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 
Now ready. 
The First Volume of the New Series. 


EVERY GIRL’S ANNUAL FOR 1887. 
A Secular Magazine for Girls. 
Edited by ALICIA AMY LEITH. 
Rojal 8vo, cloth elegant, 7s 6d. 


Containing : 

Serial Stories by Sarah Tytler, Katharine S. M: agent, 

and the Author of “The Atelier du Lys,” 

Twelve “ Studies of Great Painters,’ with Walbpege 
Engravings. 

A Series of Drawings in Bartolozzi red, illustrating 

“The Five Senses,” ‘* The Seasons,” &3. 
And a variety of interesting Stories, Articles on 
Travel and Bicgraphy, Poems, &c., by Favourite 
uthors. 
A New Volume commences with the October Number. 
Sixpence Monthly, 


HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, W. 
HGSNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTaBLISHED 1782. 
Inserances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, ) Joint 
FRANCIS B. M ACDON ALD, 5 Secretaries. 


TNION B — of AUSTRALIA, 
IMITED., 
Incorporated 1880, 


London: 


Established fon ° 


Paid-up Capital ...sc.csccscsseccessesss £1,500,000 
IO TI uss snieseierscorcasersnixseces 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches aa the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji 
‘ — {GR APHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 

olonies 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent. per anuum, and transferable by ordinary 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued. Such 
Deposits are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 
and on its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 
the holders. In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. <A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amvunt of this issne is 
£500,000, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 
886. 


(pUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
TT OFFICE. 


Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Braumont W. Luspock, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun B. Martin, Esq. 

Reread Nevitt Bennett, ; John Hunter, Esq. 
Esq. | George Lake, Esq. 
3onham-Carter, | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Lefevre, M.P. 
S. Hope Morley, Esq. 
Hy. John Norman, Esq. 
David Powell, Esq. 
Augustus Prevost, Esq. 


osq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 
Jameg Goodson, Ksq. 
John J. Hamilton, og 





Thomson Hankey, Fs | — G. Talbot, Esq., 

Richard M. He urvey, Bia. aS 

Right Hon. John | eee Vigne, Esq. 
Hubbard, M.P. ‘| 


Manager of Fire Department—F. J. Marspen. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 
Share Capital at present Pp aid up 


and invested ...£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwar ds of 3,901,000 
Total Annual Income, over .» 768,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 14th day of October. 


TO ALL INVESTORS. 


STANDARD 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Established over 60 yearsag o), 
posse:ses Invested Funds to the amonntof 6} millions 

sterling, and has an Annual Revenue of £900,000, 
Policies granted for large or small sums, making 
provision for retirement in “old age or death. 
Annuities also granted on favourable terms. 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C., 
and 3 Pall Mall East, SW. 


HE LIFE 








POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


The SURVIVORS. 


CRESSWELL, Author of 
Heroine,’ “ Incognita,”’ &c. 


By Henry 
* A Modern Greek 
3 vols. 


A WICKED GIRL. By Mary 
Crcin Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s 
Money.” 3 vols. 


The WOOING of CATHERINE. 


By E. Frances Poynter, Author of ‘ My Little 
Lady,” &c. 2 vols. 


OUT of theGLOAMING. By E. 


J. Porter, 2 vols. 


St. BRIAVELS. By Mary Deane, 


Author of ‘‘ Quatrefoil.” 3 vols. 


The COURTING of MARY 
SMITH. By F. W. Robinson, Author of 
“ Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Just published, price 33; free by post, 3s 43d. 


HE OWENS COLLEGE 
CALENDAR for the SESSION 1886-37. 
London: Macmi.Lan and Co. Manchester : 
I lt bh aS. 


Twentie 7 TT tion “post fre, One Shilling, 
R. [’S on ASTHMA and 
BRON ‘ae IS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of a 4g Diseases. By Robert G. 
Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &e. 
London : Cc. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; and SIMPKIN and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 


HE SANITARY CONGRESS at 

YORK.—See the BUILDER for September 25th 
(price 4d ; by post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 19s).— 
Also Triumph: ul Arches of the Romans (Arches at 
Athens and Pola); Holborough Court, Kent; Front 
in Terra Cotta, Oxford Street-—Notes and Sketches 
in St. Mary Overie, Sonthwark.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


J. E. 





the Story of a Wall—Stone Quarries; &c.—46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 
THE 
IVERPOOL and LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
Total Invested Fands .............00..ss00008 we §=£7,072,140 


FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the 
Company’s business enables it to accept Insurances 
on the most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AlIl descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at modera e rates, 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured on the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation. Policies 
etfected before the close of this year will participate 
for three full years’ payments in the division as at 
December 3ist, 1888. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Policies in force. —Reviving 
Lapsed Policies —Prompt Payment of Claims, 

OrFIcEs. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, LeeJs, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmins cham, and Newcas le. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Michaelmas 

should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices : Cornhill a and Chs wing Cross. 


CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Sonia . ove ay, a «. £1,000,000 
Incom 246,000 
Compenniien: paid ‘for 112,000 “Accidents, £2,215,000, 








CHAIRMAN ... . HarviE M. Fargunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks" at the _—w Stations, the 
Local Agents, c 
West-Enp Orrice — 8 GRAND HOTEL 
ate W.C.; 
OR AT THE 
HEaD aceite CORNHILL, LONDON, E.9O, 
ILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


The Birkbeck tec Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate. possession and no rent to pay. Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate og sor prayed for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND S SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on rE mn. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 





On September 27th. Sixpence, New Seri ies, N 
1€8, No, 49 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER, 
ConTENTs. 


Jess. By H. Rider Hag: 
Solomon's Mines,” &, wired wy of "Rin 


Rough Jone 
ney.—Chap. 16, Pretoria.— Tour. 
February. a Chap. 17. The Twelfth, 


TYROLFSE INNS, 

A Run or LUCK IN THE Var, 

Tue History OF James. 
PAROCHIALIA, 

How Franz REDEEMED His Promisr, 
THOUGHTS ABOUT THE Comets, 

A Dramatic Entrance.—Part I. 


London : SMituH, ELDER, and Co,, 15 1S Waterloo Plao 
shanna e, 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 


No. £52, OCTOBER, 1886. 2s 63, 
ContTENTS, 


Facts And Ficrions 1s Intsu History, 
Brabourne, 





By Lord 


Sarracinesci, By F. Marion Crawford 

16-18, * Chaps, 

Moss From A ROLLING Srone.—XIL,, XII. 
Laurence Oliphant. 

THE Wit, Wispom, AND Fouy or tug Las 

LL } AST 
YEARS. Fire 

A WEEK IN THE PINE-REGION. 

CANKERS OF A CALM Worup :—Tur Wonrtp’s Dgap. 
LOCK.—Cost OF PEACE AND WELL. Dorng.—Prp. 
PLEXING FACTS REGARDING EMPLOYMENT.—Ovgur 
WE NOT TO SPREAD OURSELVES ? 

Tur ScortanpD OF Mary Stvart.—No, IL. Tur 
SocraL anb Domestic Lire. By John Skelton, 


WILitIAm BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 


By 








. Now ready, price 6 
Loxe MAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. XLVIII., OCTOBER. 
Con Tr NTS. 
CHILDREN OF GIBEON. By Walter Besant. 
Chaps, 24-27. 
Woman's Work in Creatioy. By Dr. 
By Caryl Battersby. 


Ward Richardson. 
To a Boy Pirina. 
Tue Eruics OF PLraGiarism. By Brander Matthews, 
THE NARRATIVE OF A GREAT AND NOBLE Sacriricz, 
By Alan Adair, 
By E. Nesbit. 


Last Year’s NEstT. 
ACCLIMATISATION. By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
By Andrew Lang. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, 
London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co. 


OCTOBER NUMBER, price Sixpence. 
| N -O W & ED G 
hi Edited by R. A. PROCTOR, 
CONTENTS. 
Tue UNKNOWABLE. By Richard A. Proctor. 
THE Story OF CREATION: A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF 
Evotution. By Edward Clodd. 
INDIAN Mytus ABout Nigut. By “Stella Occidens,” 
Nores oN AMERICANISMS. By Richard A. Proctor. 
“SATURDAY REVIEW ” BLUNDERS. 
FIFTEEN SCHOOL-GIRLS, 
Tue FAce OF THE Sky For Octoser. By F.RAS, 
Waist. By ‘ Five of Clubs.” 
Our Cuess Cottumn. By ** Mephisto.” 
A MALEVOLENT CRriTICc. 
&e., &e. 
London: Lon@mMANS, GREEN, and Co. 


OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE. 
OCTOBER, 1836. 
Fait ed by D. 3 ACK TUKK, M. D., and GEORGE , 
AVAGE, M.D. Prica 33 6a. 
ConTENTS. 
RESS. By George H. Savage, 


Book II, 


Benjamin 


PRESIDENTIAL AbD 
F.B.C.P. 


Tue Insanity OF Kina Lovtis II. or Bavaria, By 
William W. Ircland, M.D. 

How can THE MEDICAL SPIRIT BE BEST KEPT UPIN 
ASYLUMS FOR THE INSANE? By 8, A. K. Strahay, 
M.D. 

REMARKS ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF SeEcLusION. By 
J. A. Campbell, M.D. 

Tue RELATIONSHIP OF MARRIAGES OF CONSANGUINITY 
to MENTAL UNsounpyess, By G. F, Shuttleworth, 


M.D. 

THE ALLEGED oe oF Insanity. By D, Hack 
Tuke, F.R.C 

CLINICAL * sbcenl AND CasEs.—OccASIONAL NOTES OF 
THE QUARTER.—THE ANNUAL Me«TING.—THE 
BriGHToN MrkTING.—THE PooLr MurpER Cast. 
—THeE CERTIFICATE IN PSYCHOL( GICAL MEDICINE. 


London: J. and A. CuurcuiLt, New Burlington 
Street. 
TT I M E . 
Is. 128 pages, large 8vo. Is, 


PrINciPAL CoNTENTS FoR OCTOBER. 


Tur TALE HE LEFT Beninp Him, A. A, Bauman), 
Morr Trou avovr THE C1vit SERVICE. “ Another 
who Knows.” 
Aw Episopr OF WIESBADEN. Mrs. Henry Arnoll. 
THE PLAIN FACT ABOUT CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND 
THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, Mary A. Brown. 
GUNNER BELLIAM. Walter M. Watkins-Pitchford. 
Patriotism. W, Glenny-Crory. 
CENTENARIANS. Author of “‘How to be Happy 
though Married.” 
London : Swax SonneNscHEry, Lowrey, and Co, 
Paternoster Square, 
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pIQHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIST. 





Now ready. 
THE 
BAR MAGAZINE. 
ts FoR OCTOBER, 1889. 
By W. E. Norris. 


MPLE 

18 CONTEN 
14 BACHELOR'S BLUNDER. 
be continued.) 

9, HORACE, Boox I 
suum or Eastern Europe. 

‘ Tue QUESTION ANSWERED. : 

5, Tur NovELS OF Barzac.—Part I. 

6, Six GREENHAT. 

> Love-MaKING IN Pappy-Lanp. 

a Tur Srory oF My Marniace. 

0, Mex We MeeT. 

mn Tue PAVILION. 


11, To JENNY. 
p, Paston CAREW, MILLIONAIRE AND Miser. By 
ee Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. (To be continued.) 


(To 


II., ODE 24.—INTACTES OPULEN- 


Now ready. 
A NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ TWENTY 
YEARS in the CHURCH.’ 


OXFORD MEMORIES: “A 
Retrospect after Fifty Years.’? By the Rev. J. 
Prcnort, Autbor of ‘Agony Point,’ &c, In: 
vols, demy Svo, 243. 


Now ready. 


TWENTY - ONE YEARS’ 
WORK in the HOLY LAND (a Record and a 
Summary), June 22nd, 1865—June 22nd, 1886, 
Published for the Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 5) 
Illustrations, 3s 61. 

“They are invaluable labours which the Society 
has initiated, and one can but trust that a liberal 
degree of public support will be assured to their coa- 
tinnazce,’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Now ready. 
ANEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ BETWEEN 
the HEATHER and the NORTHERN SEA,” &e. 


The HAVEN under the 


HILL. By Mary LinsKiv. In 5 vols. crown Svo. 


Now ready. 
ANEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “IS LIFE 
WORTH LIVING ?” 


The OLD ORDER CHANGES. 


By W. H. Mattock, Author of ‘ Atheism and the 
Value of Life.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“The story is one of the Socialistie politics of our 
time, and init in addition to several more or less well- 
known figures, Mr. Mallock has introduced Lord 
Lytton—Lord Arden—who is somewhat cruelly made 
to play the part of a foil; Mr. Herbert Spencer, who 
isa mere lay figure labelled a Theistic philosopher ; 
and Mr, Hyndman, who, under the name of Mr. Fore- 
mad, is perhaps the most conspicuous person in the 
book.”—P.ll Mall Gazette. 


Now ready. 
4 NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “A 
ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS.” 


VENDETTA! A Story of 


One Forgo:ten. By Martz Corriit. In 3 vols. 
crown 8yo, 

“There are few readers that will not acknowledge 
the strong enforcement of this daring fiction, by 
Yielding at once to its fascination, and reading right 
through to the end.”—Daily Telegraph. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Que:n. 


Se cmetatcmcnescncisatess 


. Price 23 6d. : 
ESSON iS) in ELEMENTARY 
i DYNAMICS. By H. G. Manan, M.A., Science 
“aster in Eton College. With numerous Diagrams, 
W. and R, Cuambers, London and Edinburgh. 
Le a — -_ 
Now ready, 55th Edition, price 2s, 

HE CHILD'S GUIDE TO KNOW- 
Ene DGE- By a Lapy. The Original Authorised 
thon, brought down to the present Time. 
London: Simpxin, MARSHALL, and Co. 















NEW VOLUME of the “DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Now ready, royal 8vo, price 123 6d in cloth ; or in balf-morocco, marbled edges, 183, Volume VIII. (Burton- 
Cantwell) of the 


‘DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by Lestie STEPHEN. 
*,* Volume IX. will be published on January Ist, 1887, and the subsequent Volumes at intervals of Three 
Months. Intending Subscribers can enter their names with any Bookseller, 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW VOLUMES of the POCKET EDITION of W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
Now ready, price 1s 6d per Volame in half-cloth, cut or uncut edzes; or 1s in paper cover. 


The NEWCOMES: Memoirs of a most 
Respectable Family. 2 vols. 

The following Volumes have already appeared :—VANITY FAIR, 2 vols.; HISTORY of PENDENNIS, 

2 vols.; MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON, &c., 1 vol. ; and further Vo'umes will be issued at Monthly 


intervals, 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


PRESIDENT—Lord TENNYSON, 
Vicr-PRESIDENTS.—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF, 
Sir Hh. H. BUNBURY, Bart., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
TrusTEES.—EARL of CARNARVON, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, EARL of ROSEBERY. 

CommitrTEeF.—Sir F. W. Burton, Austin Dobson, Esq., H. W. Freeland, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Edmund 
Gosse, Esq., F. Harrison, Esq., Professor Huxley, F.RS, C. M. Kennedy, Ksq., C.B., A. Lang, Esq., D.C. 
Lathbury, Esq , Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., W. Watkiss Lloyd, Esq., H. Maxwell Lyte, Esq., St. George 
Mivart, Esq., James Cotter Morison, Esq., Professor Henry Morley, Dr. Munk, Edward Peacock, Esq., F. 
Pollock, Esq., Rev. Dr. Rigg, G. J. Romanes, Esq., Herbert Spencer, Esq., Leslie Stephen, Esq., the Dean 

of Westminster. . i 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year without Entrance-fee, or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6 ; 
Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-80), price 5s ; 
to Members, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Catalogue in the Press. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
USE 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


Being the Finest Meat-flavouring Stock, 





Extracts sold as BARON Liebig’s 


have no connection with the Baron. 





Efficient Tonic. 


Highly recommended as “ Night-Cap,” 
instead of 
alcoholic drinks, 
Only cort guaranteed genuine by Une tt fax 
Baron Liebig. Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calcu'ated to deceive the Public, 


SAUCE, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA PERRIN S. 
es Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


and 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


SOAP. |! (SOAP. 


P E AR S°’ 


[SOAP. 
READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. Second Edition. 


>] Pe 4 
GOETHE’S FAUST: a Dramatic Poem. 
Part II. Translated into English Verse by Sir THEoporE Martin, K.C.B. 
Feap. Svo, 6s. 

“The translation is readable an rich in literary merit from beginning to end ; 
and of this poem, if of any poem ever written, a good translation justifies itself. 
It is the richest repository of Goethe’s deepest thoughts—all thanks to the veteran 
translator who brings us nearer to the treasure.”—Academy. 


This day is published. 


SUB-TROPICAL CULTIVATIONS 


CLIMATES. A Handy Book for Planters, Colonists, and Settlers. 
Haupane. Post 8vo, 93. 


and 
By R. C. 


This day is published, 


The ORDNANCE SURVEY of the UNITED 


KINGDOM. A Popular Account. By Lieatenant-Colonel T, P. Waite, R.E. 
(Executive Officer of the Survey), Author of “ Archeological Sketches in 
Scotland.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


This day is pnblished. 


PRINGLE’S LIVE-STOCK of the FARM. 


Third Edition. Revised and Edited by James Macponatp, Editor of the 
“ Live-Stock Journal,” &c, Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


WANDERINGS in CHINA. By C. F. 


Gorpon CummiInG. With Portrait of the Author and Numerons Illustrations. 
New Edition. 2 vols, 8vo, 25s. 

“The picture of China and Chinese life that she is able to lay before her 
readers is a charming one, and gives a better idea of what the country is like 
and a juster estimate of the character of the people than has yet been laid before 
the English public...... A singulirly charming book.’’—Saturday Review, 

“We know of no book of travel which sketches so graphically the ‘ heathen 
Chinee’ and his surroundings, whether in the sweltering cities of the south or in 
dirt-begrimed Peking, as Miss Gordon Cumming’s new work.’’—Atheneum. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LESTERRE DURANT. By the Author of 


** Miss Molly,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 17s. 


A STRANGE INHERITANCE. By F. M. 


F. Sxene, Author of “ Hidden Depths.” 3 vols. post Svo, 253 6d, 


ZORAH: a Love-Tale of Modern Egypt. 


By ELISABETH Batic (D.T.S,) Post 8vo, 7s 6d, 


NORAH MORIARTY: or, Revelations of 


Modern Irish Life. By Amos Rraps. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 17s, 

** Both as an exciting and fascinating story, and as one of the most instructive 
books lately written on modern Ireland, ‘ Norah Moriarty’ deserves to be widely 
read.”’—Morning Post. 

** Its power and interest are undeuiahle.”—Saturday Review. 

**The scenes deseribed—and admirably described—will move many a reader to 
tears, and many another to uncontrollable wrath and indignation.’’—St. James’s 
Gazette. 





CHEAP EDITIONS. 
HURRISH: a Study. By the Hon, Emily 


Lawtrss, Author of “A Crelsea Householder,” “ A Millionaire’s Cousin.’’ 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 


** One of the most vivid and powerful representations of wild Irish life we ever 
remember to have read.’’—West minster Review. 


The WATERS of HERCULES. By E. D. 


Grrarp, Author of “ Reata,”’ “ Beggar my Neighbour.” New Edition, crown 
8vo, 63, 


“It is among the most remarkable novels of the year.’”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


HISTORY of a WEEK. By L. B. Walford, 
Author of ‘* Mr. Smith,” ‘* Troublesome Daughters,” ‘The Baby’s Grand- 
mother,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“The writer is brightly imaginative in description and detail, and has much 


happy knack in making all she says of interest and charm to ker readers,” — 
Morning Advertisci, 


VERNON LEE’S NEW STORY. 


A PHANTOM LOVER: a Fantastic Story. 
By Vernon Lee, Author of “ Miss Brown,” “ Baldwin,” &c. Crown 8vo, Ls. 


_ “*A Phantom Lover’ is probably the best shilling story since ‘Dr. Jekyll.’ It 
is short, it is startling.”’—St, James’s Gazette, 


es. 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT §Sso0crEty’s Ls} 


COLONIAL and INDIAN EXHIBITION 
Notice to Visitors and to all who are interested in our Colonies 
Just published, 8:, handsome cloth gilt; OK, es and Tndia, 


AUSTRALIAN PICTURES, drawn with Pen and Peng 


By Howarp WiL1ovensy, ef the Melbourne Argus, Withal 
Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches, engraved ty mee ueP and 17 
others. Imp. 8vo. * WAY wMper ang 
The new Volume of the “Pen and Pencil”? Series. It is written } 
known member of the Australian Press, who is thoroughly acquainted 4 well. 
scenery, life, products, and business capabilities of the different part, With the 
tralia, Great efforts have been made to award adequate space and + 3 Of Aus 
each of the Colonies. ac treatment t) 
Those who have friends at the Antipodes, or who may haye been 
recent events to take greater interest in Enzland’s most important ot 
possession, will find both the letterpress and the illustrations of th Colonia 
interesting and instructive. © volaue 
By the MARQUIS of LORNE. 
CANADIAN PICTURES, drawn with Pen 
With nuwerous fine Engravings by EK. Whymper, from 
Marquis of Lorne, Sydney Hall, and others, 
253, bound in morocco elegant. 

‘* Most interesting—an extremely pleasant book.”—Saturday Review, 

“Tt would be a mistake to regard the book a3 a mere ornament of thea - 
room table, It will undoubtedly answer this purpose, and give a pleasin cae 
tion to any who may list’essly turn over its leaves. But to the reader prs : 
it — seriously it will convey also a large amount of solid informations 
Guardian, “a 


INDIAN PICTURES, drawn with Pen and Pencil, By the 
Rev. Wm. Urwick, MA. Profusely Illustrated with fine Engavings, §3j 
handsome cloth; or 25s in moroeco elegant. i 9810 

“ The Society, in all their excellent series of ‘ Pictures’ (which no ‘ 

no inconsiderable part of the world), has not given to the publica better aut 

or more interesting volume than this ’’—Spectator. ? 


SCOTTISH PICTURES, drawn with Pen and Pencil, 
Samuet G. GREEN, D.D., Author of ‘ French Pictures,” &e, New and R: 
vised Edition, with many new Engravings, 8s, cloth gilt. . 


ERUPTION of MOUNT TARAWERA in 1886. Byorp 
Gorpon Cummine. With Engravings of Lake Tarawera, Map of the Ho 
Lakes District, the Pink and White races, &c. A full descriptive account 
of the Eruption, with all the latest particulars. See “The Leisure Hog" 
for October, Ready this day. Price 61. 


WILLIAM TYNDALE. A Biography. A Contributin 
to the History of the English Bible. By the Kev, R. Demavs, M.A,, Anthor 
of “Hugh Latimer: a Biography.” New Edition, carefully Revised by 
Ricnarp Lovett, M.A. With Portrait, Illustrations, and numerous fire 
Fae-similes of the unique volumes in tie British Museum and in 8t, Pans 
Cathedral, 8vo, &s, cloth boards, 


CHRIST and the HEROES of HEATHENDOM. By the 


Rey. JAMES WELLS, Author of “ Bible Echoe:,’”’ &. With 5 [lustration; 
crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth boards. 


LIVINGSTONE ANECDOTES: a Sketch of the Career 
and Illustrations of the Character of David Livingstone, Missionary, Traveller, 
Philanthropist. By Dr, Macautay. With Portrait, crown 8yo, 1s 6d, cloth 
boards, 


a * ° 

The GOSPEL in SOUTH INDIA;; or, Illustrations of th 
Religious Life, Experience, and Character of Hinda Christians, By the Rer, 
SamvueEt Marerr, F.L.S., Author of ‘‘ Tae Land of Charity,” “ Native Life 
in Travancore,’ &. With Lilustrations, crown 8vo, 33 61, cloth boards, 


SHORT BIOGRAPHIES for the PEOPLE.—Vol. Ill. Con 


taining Biographies and Portraits of Sydney, Wilberforce, Charles Wesley, 
Shaftesbury, Chrysostom, Francis Bacon, Howard, Morrison, Kiug Alfred, 
Judson, Whitefield, and John Bicon. 1; 61, cloth boards, 


and Peng) 
u : Sketches by the 
8s, extra cloth boards, gilt. ¢» 
















The CHURCH HISTORY SERIES, : 
1. PRELUDES to the REFORMATION; from Dark to 
Dawn in Europe. By the Rev. Canon Pennineaton, Author of "The Lifeo! 
Wycliife,” &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s 6d, cloth boards, 


A NEW BOOK by the Rev. J. G. WOOD. 

The HANDY NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev, J. 6. 
Woop, Author of “Homes without Hands,’ &. With 224 Engraving, 
small 4to, 8s, cloth boards, gilt edges. 

A capital book for young people. Written in Mr. Wood’s happiest vein, it give 
an enormous amount of accurate and interesting infor on about the life aul 
habits of animals and birds, It is also written with the serious purpose oi 
showing how wonderfully the Crettor has adapied the bodies of these differes: 
creatures to their habits and needs, 






THE RT.S. LIBRARY. 
Each containing 192 prges, Illustrated, 6d in cloth, or 5d in paper covers. 
9. OUTLINES of the LI! E of CHRIST. A Guide to th 
Study of the Chronology, Purpose, and Hurmony of the Gospels. By Evstatt 
R. Conver, D.D., Autior of ‘' ‘Lie Basis of Faith,” “ Origin of the Hebrer 
Religion,” &c, 4 Lilustrations. 


10. The CROOKED SIXPENCE. By George E. Sargent, 


Author of “ The Story of a Pocket Bible,’ &e, With 4 Illustrations. 


11. MADAGASCAR of TO-DAY. An Account of tl 
Island, its People, Resources, anl Development. By Grorae A, Saat, 
F.Z.S., London Mission, Tamataye. With 5 Illustrations from origi 
Sketches and Photographs, 


NEW ANNUALS. 
Just published, 

The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. The Seventh Volume of tht 
‘*Girl’s Own Paper.” 832 pages of Interesting and Useful Reading. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Price 8:, in handsome cloth; 93 6d, with gilt edge; 
123 6d, half-morocco, marbled edyes. 


The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. The Highth Volume of tlt 
“‘Boy’s Own Paper.” 832 pages of Tales, Adventures, Amusements es) 
Instructive Papers. With many Coloured and Wood Engrayings. 8% hans 
some cloth; 9s 6d, gilt edges ; 123 61, haif-morocco. 





Parents and Teachers are requestel to notice that on OCTOBER 2nd wilt: 
isued the FIRS? NUMBERS of Ni W VOLUMES of 


THE BOY’S OWN PAPER 
THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


Each One Penny Weekly, or Sixpence Monthly. 7 
The First Monthly Parts of the Volumes, each with handsome Frontispict 
will be ready on OCTOBER 25th. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and of all Booksellers. 
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. 
LisT OF NEW BOOKS AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 


pic SCOTLAND: a History of Ancient Alban. 
CEL mu F. SKENE, D.C.L., LL.., Hist riographer-Royal for Scotland. 
By Watrtivon, Reviced, of Vo". 1., HISTORY and ETHNOLOGY, Lis. 
Second Eaition, Litety publi-hed, {In O. tober, 
poi CHURCH and CULTURE. i5s.| Vol. III, LAND and PEOPLE, és. 
11. CE 


CASTELLATED and DOMESTIC ARCHI- 

The TURE of SCOTLAND, from the Twelfth to the Eizhteenth Century. 
bg! “1p McGIBBON and THomis Ross, Architects. Vol. I. Containing 
jeg! 0 Ilnstrations of Ground Vlaus, Sections, Views, Elevations, and 


‘lg, Royal 8vo. {In October. 
Details, Rosa! Vel. II. Completing the Work. 


[Ln the press. 
HISTORY of SELKIRKSHIRE ; or, the 
Chronicles of Ettrick Forest. By I. Craig Brown, 2 vols, demy 8vo, Illus- 
trated. 


‘ [In the press 
the PROGRESS of SCOTLAND. By the Duke of 


Anarit. 1vol. demy 8vo, Illustrated. Tn the press. 


AMERICAN. STATESMEN. 
Small crown 8vo, price 6s each vol. 

1, THOMAS JEFFERSON. By John T. Morse, Jun. 
* Forming the First Volume of a Series of Biograpbies of Men conspicuous in 
the Political History of the United States, _LNow ready. 
«fr, Morse tells the story of his ca: cer with terseness and perspicuity, yet with 

ruficient fulness, and in a charming literary style.”—Aberdecn Free Press. 

9 SAMUEL ADAMS. By James K. Hosmer. 
; Now veady. 
“Aman who, in the history cf the American Revolution, is second only to 


eeeekable for its firmness of spirit and its moderation of tone. His book 
farnishes the best account with v. h we are acqnainted, in readable compass, 
of the controversies between the colonists ard the representatives of the Imperial 
Gorernment in Mas-achusetts that led the way to the Declaration of Inde- 


apdence.”’—Scotsman, 
} ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Henry | Cabot 
LNerrly ready. 


LopéeE. 


TAVID DOUGLAS'S “ AMERICAN AUTHORS.” 


“4 SET of CHARMING LITTLE BOOKS.”—Blackwood’s Magazine, 
In SHILLING VOLUMES. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON. 

RUDDER GRANGE. The LADY or the Tit 

“Rudder Grange’ is a book that few conld produce, and that most ¥ 
proad to sign.’ —Saturlay Review, 
JOHN BURROUGHS’S ESSAYS, 
Six Boo's of Nature, Animal Life, and Literature. 

WINTER SUNSHINE PHPACTON. 
LOCUSTS and WiLD HONEY. BIRDS and POETS. 
WAKE ROBIN, FRESH FIELDS. 

W. D. HOWELLS’S TALES AND SKETCHES. 
RISE of SILAS LAPHAM. 2 vols. A FEARFOG RESPONSIBILITY. 
AFOREGOINE CONCLUSION, LADY of the AROOSTOOK. 2 vols. 
ACHANCS ACQUATINGANCS. | UNDISCOVER2D COUNTRY. 2 vols. 
Their WEDDING JOURNEY. V4YNETIAN LIFE. 2 vols. 
ACOUNTERFEILT PRESENUMENT. | ITALIAN JOUANEYS. 2 vols. 

OUT of the QUASTION. 
THE BREAKFAST TABLE SERIBS. 


6 vols. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
New and Revised Editions, containing Prefaces and Additional Bibliographical 
Notes by the Author. 
Every win his ewn Boswell, 
The AUTOCRAT of the BREAKFAST TABLE. 
The POE + the BREAKFAST TABLE. 2 vols, 
The PR SSOR at the BREAKFASTS TABLE. 2 vols. 
In preparation, a IMPLELE EDITION of the POXM3 of OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES, Revised by the Au‘ hor, in 3 vols. 
TILOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
The QUEEN of SHEBA. PRUDENCE PALFREY, 
MARJORIE DAW, anl OTHER) The STILLWATER TRAGEDY. 
STORIES. 2 vols. 
OLD CREOLE DAYS. Br Gro W. Casi 
Mr. WASHINGTON ADAMS. By R. G. WHITE. 
PRUE and I, By Gro Wii.itas Curtis. 
An EX. —H) of PASSION. By G@. Parsons LATHROP. 
ONE SUMMER. By Brancure WILLts Howarp, 
NINGO, YJ. 0. Harris ( Uncie Remus” 














ald be 


2 vols. 














( ). 
tsHiP. By B. Marruews and H.C. Bonner. 
E’S ENGLAND. By WM. WINTER, 
*,* Others in preparation. 
cin he had, bound ia cloth extra, at 23 each volume. 
NEW NOVELS. 
OuBOTHSIDES. By Frances C. Baytor. lvol., 63. [Now realy. 
The MINISTER’S CHARGE. By WituiaAmM D. Howeuts, Author of 
“A Modern Instance,’ **A Chance Acquaintance,” ‘The Rise of Silas 
Lapham.” 1 vol. [Nearly ready. 


Ls 
INDIAN SUMMER, 





Any of the above 


itely published by the same Author. 
$y Winuram D, Howetts. 1 vol., 6s. 
« Itsinterest is grout from the outset and intensified to the close.”’—Se -tsman, 
This novel is reaily a triumph of delicate art.”— Truth. 
A MODERN INSTANCE, By W. D. Howe tts. 2 vols., 323. 
A WOMAN’S REASON, By W. D. Howetts. 2 vols., 123. 
Dr. BREEN’S PRACTICE. By W. D. Howetrs. 3s 64. 
NEXT DOOR. By Crare Lovisr BurNnAM. 1 vol., 73 61. 
ant is conevived in a spirit of refined humour, and is fail of delicate 
uches which show quick discernment of character.”’—Literary World, 
An effective picture of purely American life.”’—Ather@um. 

ZEPH: a Posthumous Story. By Heren Jackson (H. 1.) Price 6s. 
Dr. SEVIER, By Gro. W. Canur. 2 vols., 12s. 
nwa TIME. By S. Were Mircnent, M.D. 
ae By the Author of “ Rutledge.”’ 6s. 
ay LUDINGTON’S SISTER. By Epwarp Beitamy. 65. 
rs HE!IDENHOFE’S PROCESS. By Epwarp BrLtamy. 63. 
Me LY an INCIDENT. By Miss Livcnrierp. 6s. 
he CRIME of HENRY VANE. By J.S. of Dale. 
4 DAUGHTER of the PHILISTINES. 2s. 

IGNS and SEASONS. By Joun Burroveus. 6s. 


6s. 


63. 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, Castle Street. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


A NEW BOOK by the Rev. CANON WESTCOTT. 


CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR: some Aspects 


of the Work and Person of Christ in Re’ation to Modern Thought. By 
Brooke Foss Westcorr, DD., D.C.L., Canon of Westminster and Regius 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8yo, 6s. 





Large-paper Edition, limited to 250 Copies. 


The CHOICE of BOOKS: 


Literary Pieces. By Freperic Harrison, 
bindisg, 8vo, Ls. 


STUDIES in ANCIENT HISTORY: com- 


prising a Reprint of “ Primitive Mirriage: an Inquiry into the Orizin of the 
Form of Ca;ture in Marriage Ceremonies.” By the late Joun Ferauson 
: { *LENNAN, Author of * The Patriarchal Theory,” &. A New Edition, 8-0, 

5s. 


and other 


Hand-made paper, backram 












NEW NOVELS. 
NEMRA.—A TALE of ANCIENT ROME. 


By Joun W. Granam. 2 vols. 8vo, 2ts. 


A NORTHERN LILY. Five Years of an 


Uneventful Life. By Joanna Harrison. 8 vols, Crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 


ANEW GIFTI-BOOK, with 500 Pictures, 


ENGLISH {ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE, 1886. 


The Times says :—"*t The 1885.86 volume of ‘The Engti-h Illustrated Mazazine ' 
more than justifies the promise with which the work was originally started. 
Both artists and writers tava done their best to give it a high place in English 
periodical literature, and the result is a magazine which has no rival in England.” 

The Volume for 1836 of “The ENGLISH TLLUSTRATED MAGAZINE” is 
now ready, price Eight Shillings. The velame cons of 832 closely priuted 
pages, Illustrated by about 500 Wood Exugravings of var ous sizes. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 524, for OCTOBER, price Is, contains :— 
} 


THE 



















1 By Goldwin Smith, 

2. By Walter Pater. 

3. THe Viatt or Venus: A May Sona. 

4. Tac WILps aND Woop.Lanps or Tuy Cars. By Will'am Greswell. 
5. My Success 1n LITERATURE. 

6, PROS POEMS. 

7. Quatt-SHooTinG 1n America. Py A. G. Bradley. 


8. Epetwerss. by Oscar Browning. 
9. IN THE Doctor’s DEN. 
10. Tue Woopianpers. By Thomas Hardy. 


Chaps. 23-25. 


pr 
dod. 


NOW TO SUBSCR 
The OCTOBER NUMBER, price Sixpence, of 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


is the First Number of a New Volume, 

Tt contains the ovening chapters of a New Serial Story, by B. L. Farjeon, 

NHeRITANCE.—A Doscriptive Paver on CamsBripGe, by Oscar 

ing, with Iilastrations.—Morus: To Bare, a Poom, by George Meredith. 

SPECTATOR'’S Return TO Town, with [llastrations by Hurh Thomson.— 

4ESS-KNOWN Towns OF Sout N Gaus, by KE. A. Freeman, with Illas- 

trations. OnLy Nature, by Katharine Coopger.-And Tue VoraGz OF Tur 
*Pexican,’ by Mowbray Morr'‘s. 


IS THE TIME 



















Single Numbers, 61; by post, 81. Yearly Sabseription, ineluling Double Number 
ani postags, Ss. 


Subscriptions rezeived by all Booksellers and Newsazents. 


MACMILLAN and CO, Londen. 
A TALE of the INDIAN MUTINY. 


Now ready, crown Sy 2 





», in 2 vols., 21s. 


The TOUCHSTONE of PERIL. By Dudley 


At all Libraries. 


Harpress Tuomas. 
NEW VOLUME of “ The STORY of the NATIONS.”—Just ready. 
GERMANY. By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, 

M.A. 162 Illustrations, and 6 Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 55. 
“Mr. Baring-Gould tells his stirring tale with knowledge and perspicn'ty. He 
is a thorough master of his subject.’’—Clole. 








ame Series. 


Already published, in 

ROME. By Arthur Gilman,|The JEWS. By Professor 
M.A. | HosMER. 

“The 


| tive.’ - 


writer is graphie and descrip- 
Speetatcr. 





** We heartily commend this volume.” 
—Schoolma-ter. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Just published, post 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 
YOBACCO: a Farmer's Crop. By Putmir Meapows 
TAYLOR. 

ConTENTS :—Introduction of Toba‘co iuto Eur-pe—The Régie Nationale des 
Tabacs in France—Tobacco Cultivation in France—Sugzgestions as to the Possi- 
bility of Tobacco Calture being introduced in Great Britain. 

London: Epwarp STanrorp, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





{ERMAN LIFE and EDUCATION.--TWO WELL- 
JI EDUCATED SCOTCH LADIES, sisters, who propose to spend a year in 
Cassel, Brunswick, Gittingen, or another of the smaller German towns, would 
be giad to TAKE CHARGE of ONE cr TWO YOUNG LADIES. One of the 
ladies has ju t had a similar charge in Paris, Highe-t veferenocs.—Address, Miss 
STEVENSON, Middleton House, Leylard Road, Lee, Kent. 
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SELECTIONS FROM CASSELL AND COMPANY? 
NEW VOLUMES FOR THE SHEASON 1886-87, 


The LIFE and WORK of the EARL of SHAFTEs. 


BURY, K.G. By EDWIN HODDER. With 3 Portraits, 3 vols. demy Svo, about 1,560 pages, cloth, 36s, 


This important work embraces the complete narrative of the life of Lord Shaftesbury—domestic, social, political 
philanthropic, and religious—written from personal communication with the late Earl, as well as from copious diaries extendi : 
continuously over a period of sixty years, letters, memoranda, and other documents. It deals with all the social reforms of 
the century, more particularly as regards the working classes, and embraces the rise and progress of all the principal philan. 
thropic movements of the past sixty years. The entire of the work is drawn from original sources, particularly from oral 
communications made by his lordship to the writer, and from his voluminous diaries and papers. 











amet er 


IMPORTANT NEW LITERARY UNDERTAKING. 


MORLEY’S ENGLISH WRITERS, 


An attempt towards a History of English Literature. By HENRY MORLEY, LUL.D., Professor of English Literature, - 
University College, London. ‘ 


Volume I.—From the EARLIEST TIMES to the REIGN of ALFRED. 400 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, fs, 


CHARACTER SKETCHES from THACKERAY 


Six New and Original Drawings by FREDERICK BARNARD, reproduced in Photogravure, on India paper, Size, 
20 by 14}. The Subjects are :—The Little Sister, Becky Sharp, Colonel Newcome, Major Pendennis, Captain Costigan, 
Major Dobbin. In Portfolio, 21s. 








———$—————$-. tng 


NEW WORK on the NEW HEBRIDES and NEW CALEDONIA. 


CANNIBALS and CONVICTS, 


By JULIAN THOMAS (“The Vagabond”). A Description, from personal observation, of Life in New Caledonia and 
the New Hebrides. 10s 6d. 





COMPLETION of NAUMANN’S “ HISTORY of MUSIC.” 


The ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of MUSIC. 


By EMIL NAUMANN, Director of Music at the Chapel Royal, Dresden, and Translated by FERDINAND PRAEGER, 
Revised and Edited by the Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Mus.Doc, With Authentic Illustrations, 2 vols, 
dls 6d. 


ELECTRICITY in the SERVICE of MAN. 


A Popular and Practical Treatise on the Applications of Electricity in Modern Life. Translated and Euited, with 
copious Additions, from the German of Dr. ALFRED RITTER voy URBANITZKY, by R. WORMELL,. D.Se., MA, 
With an Introduction by Professor JOHN PERRY, F.R.S. Medium 8vyo, with nearly 850 Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 








Now ready, price 10s 6d, the TENTH DIVISIONAL VOLUME of 
The ENCYCLOPASDIC DICTIONARY (PAR--QU0O). 
A New and Original Work of Reference to all the Words in the English Language. 


The First Ten Volumes can also be obtained in Five Volumes, bound in half-morocco, each 21s. 


on application. 


A NEW HIGH-CLASS MAGAZINE FOR LADIES 


Will be published by Messrs. CASSELL and COMPANY, under the title of 


THE LADY’S WORLD. 


An Illustrated Magazine of Fashion and Society. 
MONTHLY, price ONE SHILLING. 


Illustrated with ORIGINAL COLOURED PLATES and High-Class WOOD ENGRAVINGS from Original Designs 
by Leading Artists of the day. (PART I. ready OCTOBER 25th, 1886 ) 











*,* Prospectuses giving full particulars may be obtained at all Booksellers’, or post free from 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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Loypon: Printed by Jonn Campsett, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County cf Middlesex, at 18 Fs. ter Street, 
Strand ; and Published by him at the “ Spectator ”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, September 25th, 1886. 














